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are using the 
WESTINGHOUSE 5-Year 


Appliance Replacement Plan 


They like it because of: Economy ... It means new appliances each 
year for 5 years for the price of the original equipment. Szmplicity . 

a complete assortment of major appliances is available on one contract, 
from one source. QOuality...Westinghouse means appliances of proved 
quality, built to take the hard service school classes demand. Teaching 
convenience . . . the Westinghouse plan includes practical teaching 
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The magic in 4 feet 814 inches lies 
in this: that’s the exact distance 
between the rails of virtually all rail- 
road tracks on the North American 
Continent. 


And that means the cars of any 
railroad can ride the rails of every 
other—a fact which is the very foun- 
dation of American mass production 
and continent-wide distribution. 


This great advantage didn't just 
happen. Originally, tracks were built 
to more than a dozen different 
gauges, ranging from 2 feet to 6 feet. 
The change to one standard width 
did not come about by the require- 
ment of legislation, but was the 
result of voluntary cooperation of 
the railroads. 


Today any railroad car can be 


/2 inches? = 


= 


coupled up with any other car or 
locomotive...can go anywhere 
on standard-gauge track...can be 
repaired with standard and inter- 
changeable parts at any railroad 
shop in America. 


Thus shippers and travelers have 
the benefit of through service; 
farmers have national markets for 
their crops; manufacturers can get 
raw materials from the four corners 
of the nation; consumers everywhere 
have the choice of goods from every 
part of the country. 


These advantages are the result of 
cooperation among the railroads 
which, while competing for business, 
also work together through such 
organizations as the Association of 
American Railroads, their mutual 
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agency for the improvement of all 
railroading. And today, as in the 
past, they are engaged in a progres- 
sive program of research and devel- 
opment in equipment, materials and 
methods to the end that the Ameri- 
can railroads shall continue to pro- 
vide the most economical, the most 
efficient, and the safest mass trans- 
portation in the world. 


WASHINGTON 6, D.C. 
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This Coal Mine’s Safety is BUILT IN 


The cockpit of the new heavy-duty mine locomotive 
shown here is streamlined, not for style, but for safety! 
The steel nose houses the operator with a cushion-lined 
shield, curved to provide maximum view of track. Heavy 
fences prevent anyone from crossing the right of way. 
Underground, as well as above, America’s modern mines 
are engineered and equipped to protect the miner! 
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Coal holds many surprises that are fun to learn about. 
To help your children learn about them easily, vividly, 
we've developed an easy-to-read, up-to-date quiz 
booklet on coal. Your classes will like it. For free 
copies, mail the coupon at right. 


Bituminous Coal Institute, Educ. Dept. S 
Southern Building, Washington 5, D. C. 


Please send me free copies of 
Op Kinc Coat Carts A NEw Tune! 


BITUMINOUS a COAL 


BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 
A DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION 
WasuinctTon 5, D. C. 


Name 

Stree 

I ieeecsceerceeestcomninemnetnnerneemnnccnnsetettiiaciiae 
Name of School_—_—______ 


BITUMINOUS COAL...LIGHTS THE WAY... FUELS THE FIRES... POWERS THE PROGRESS OF AMERICA 
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Announcing a glamorous 


12 DAY, ALL EXPENSE 
~ CHRISTMAS CRUISE TO HAWAII 


. 
E 
Only $316 First Class (plus tax) 
Spend Christmas iid New Year's at sea... three glorious days in Hawaii at | 


the Royal Hawaiian Hotel ... enjoy sparkling shipboard life at its very best 
...all at a cost that’s surprisingly low! 








Here’s the most excitingly different holiday vaca- 
tion you’ll ever have ...an unforgettable 12-day 
all-expense cruise to Hawaii aboard the Lurline! 










You leave December 22 from San Francisco, voyage 
five restful, zestful days on the blue Pacific. You 
meet new friends...enjoy shipboard life at its 
exciting best ... spend Christmas at sea with the 
Lurline in its gayest holiday mood. 







Then the Islands... three glorious days at the 
Royal Hawaiian Hotel at Waikiki. You discover 
Hawaii’s sunny skies, tropical vistas, flower- new peaks of holiday feasting ... Matson hospi- 
fragrant romance. tality and superb service you will never forget. 














Homeward bound, you celebrate New Year’s in : Peg ae ge a meee ree : 
the Lurline veranda....a gay, brilliant night club s HOLIDAY CRUISE—S.S. LURLINE ‘ 
at sea. Every moment of the trip will be filled with e Lv. San Francisco .. December 22 .. 5 p.m. : 
enjoyment however quietly or gaily you spend your e Ar. Honolulu ..... December 27... 9 a.m. e 

; Lv. Honolulu ..... December 29... 5 p.m. 
time. Ar. Los Angeles ... January 3.... 9a.m. : 
eT a a ; A WIDE VARIETY OF CRUISE FARES FROM $316 FIRST CLASS : 
accommodations on the Lurline and in the Royal Ge en ee 
Hawaiian, one of the world’s most celebrated hotels. See your travel agent now for further information 
Matson and Royal Hawaiian chefs will take you to ... or call or write your nearest Matson Lines office. 


Matson Lines Offices: New York 
Chicago San Francisco+ Los Angeles+ Seattle 
Portland « San Diego+ Honolulu 


SOW 


San Francisco and Los Angeles TO HAWAII 
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EDUCATIONAL SIGNIFICANCE OF THE ELECTION 





LECTION DAY has come and gone. In 
KE the excitement and surprise of the unex- 
pected reversal of party control in Congress and 
the re-election of President Truman, teachers 
must recognize the tremendous significance to 
Public Education in California, of the action of 
the voters on other issues which were over- 
shadowed by the national election. 


Position of Federal Aid 
Legislation Enhanced 


To be sure, the chance for early passage of 
Federal Aid legislation by the 81st Congress is 
enhanced by the Democratic victory. President 
Truman is unequivocally committed to such a 
program. The Democratic platform carried a 
clean cut plank favoring Federal Aid without 
federal control. These conclusions are encourag- 
ing, but must not blind us to the fact that some 
California election results are indeed disquieting. 


More Adequate Legislative 
Salaries Defeated 


The defeat of Proposition 5 is evidence that 
the important facts concerning this measure were 
not sufficiently brought to the voters. Teachers 
must share the responsibility for this faliure. 
The inevitable consequence of this action will 
be the continuation of the present tendency 
for many of our best legislators to serve 
briefly and then to drop out of legislative service. 
The action of the voters on this measure cannot 
be attributed to their fear of the increased cost 
to be incurred by the State, because they appar- 
ently simultaneously approved, in Proposition 4, 
a complete reorganization of the California sys- 
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tem of aid to the aged and blind. This will 
increase the State budget by an amount which 
makes the cost of the proposed increases for 
legislators seem small indeed. 


Reorganization of Aid to Blind 
and Aged Complicates State Budget 


The passage of Proposition 4 now seems cer- 
tain. The need for adequate care for the blind 
and aged is not questioned, but the complete 
transfer of this liability to the State, at a time 
when Public Education faces unprecedented 
needs, is a serious threat to the welfare of the 
children of California. The cost to the State 
of this proposal has been variously estimated 
from $100,000,000 upward. This cost must be 
added to a budget which was approximately in 
balance with anticipated revenues. 


This condition is indeed frightening to the 
friends of education, who face the fact that the 
studies of the Cooperative Committee on School 
Finance show that, if the minimum needs of 
the Public Schools were to be met, the State 
would face an additional expenditure of some- 
thing over $100,000,000 in the next budget. (See 
Page 5 of the November issue of this magazine. ) 


The situation is further complicated by the 
provision that pension funds are made a lien 
on the State Treasury. The relationship of this 
lien to the Constitutional Guarantees for Public 
Education awaits the study of legal experts. 


Suffice it to say that only complete professional 
unity and concerted action can prevent a very 
serious dilution of educational opportunity for 


California’s children. — A.F.C. 











THE GROWTH OF CALIFORNIA 


HOSE responsible for Education 
today, both in the front office and 
in the classroom, are keenly aware of 
the problem of overcrowded schools. 


The administration is bedeviled by 
staggering problems of finance, the 
parent is plagued with complicated 
double and triple session schedules, 
and the teacher is burdened at the 
elementary level by an average pupil 


load of 33 children. 


Will the crisis be over next year? 


By 1950? When? 


If we are not misreading the dy- 
namics of our recent population 
growth, the crisis will hardly be over 
by 1960 — unless in the meantime we 
successfully provide ourselves with 
many more schools, and ever so many 
more teachers. 


The accompanying charts are taken 
from Bulletin No. 3 of the CTA Re- 
search Department, entitled “Califor- 
nia’s Future School Population: 1948- 
1960.” The chart on general popula- 
tion trends (Chart II) indicates cal- 
culations of future population based 
on certain assumptions as to births 
and deaths, net migration, and the 
age-distribution of the population. 


The national estimates were pre- 
pared by Warren S. Thompson and 
P. K. Whelpton, for the U. S. Bureau 
of the Census. The California esti- 
mates are by the CTA Research De- 
fartment, and are like those for the 
nation in using vital statistics and life 
table functions to arrive at school-age 
population estimates. 


Growth to Continue 


Barring unforseen sharp changes in 
the recent pattern of California popu- 
lation growth, the Staté will continue 
to grow more rapidly than the nation, 
and California’s youth population 
should increase a little more rapidly 
than the total State population. The 
assumptions used in the forecast pro- 
vide for a slackening in the pace of 


growth by 1960. 


Chart III is a general illustration 
of the future trend of the school pop- 
ulation. The segments of the columns 
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SCHOOL POPULATION 


Based on CTA Research Bulletin, No. 3, October, 1948 


stand for age groups rather than grade 
groups, but the representation will 
probably not be seriously misleading 
as to proportions, pattern of growth, 
and numbers in the several levels of 
the school system, for the bulk of 
pupils are likely to be at the correct 
age-grade placement, retardees being 
compensated for in part by accele- 
rated pupils. 


Elementary and High Schools 


Chart III indicates that the rise in 
elementary school enrollments will 
continue steadily until about 1958. If 
30,638 teachers were required to han- 
die 1,090,434 elementary pupils in 
1647-48, then to provide for approxi- 
mately 1,580,000 children of ages 
5-13, California will need 44,380 
elementary teachers in 1958. If the 
pupil load is reduced to 25 pupils per 
teacher, which is to be desired, then 
nearly 63,200 elementary teachers 
must be employed 10 years from now. 
California will obtain a school popu- 
lation of such size that a change of 
only 5% will involve over 100,000 
students. 

The secondary schools may breathe 
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easily for a few more years, with 
ample facilities and an adequate sy 
ply of teachers generally. After 1959 
a slow, steady growth should make 
itself felt in the high schools, The 
pressure will really be acute by 1955, 
At present student loads of about 94 
students per teacher, there should be 
required some 29,050 high school 
teachers in 1960, whereas 18,729 were 
reported on October 31, 1947. It was 
believed not desirable to estimate be 
yond 1960. After the 1950 census re 
veals more specific data on popule 
tion, it will be time to revise the 
current estimates. 


A Safe Middle Estimate 


Probably only enthusiastic plan. 
ners would favor the high estimate in 
Chart III, but there is reason to sup. 
pose that the middle estimate may be 
quite a safe one, since the assumptions 
used in this estimate would have pre 
dicted a smaller enrollment in 1947.48 
than was reported. 

California has approximately dou. 
bled in population every 20 years this 
century. 

With a population of 6,907,000 in 
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1940, we might expect nearly 14,000,- 
000 by 1960. 


While it should not be presumed 
the past record will go on indefinitely, 
there is no present evidence of a re- 
versal. The middle estimate was made 
on a population base of 12,500,000 
~ by 1960. Barring a depression, a war 

_— , ° 





Up. or serious water shortage in the State, 
50 California’s schools should experience 
ake an increase in enrollment of almost 
. 1,000,000 by 1960. 

% | Table Adjoins This Column 

be 


The accompanying table indicates 
the middle and high estimates of pub- 
= lic schoo] student enrollment to 1960, 
reg Grades K-12, having deducted 7.5 per 


ool 


be, cent of the total load as appropriate 
- for private schools. 
the 
OW WHAT DO YOU THINK ABOUT 
THE DURATION OF THE SCHOOL- 
HOUSING SHORTAGE AND OF THE 
TEACHER SHORTAGE? 
an- 
in * * # 
Ip- 


be CHRISTMAS GREETINGS 
ns BeLOveD throughout the nation is Col. 


re W. P. King, emeritus executive secretary 
48 of Kentucky Education Association, Louis- 

ville. It has been his custom over many 
Nu years, to prepare a Christmas Message for 
1is the magazines of the State teachers associa- 


tions. Severe limitations of space prohibit 
publication of his full message, but we 
count it a privilege to offer the following 
excerpts: 


lonely shepherds of the hills 
heralded the coming of the “way, 
the truth, and the light.” The grey 
dawn broke on the rim of the Ori- 
ental world and the first Christmas 


began its happy pilgrimage through 


the silent centuries. 

No boast of heraldry foretold the 
natal day and no pomp of power will 
attend its celebration. The tip of 
angels’ wings will touch the lips of 
care, the gentle hand of God will 
wrap the mantle of mercy around 
the shoulders of erring men and 
Christmas will dawn again along 
rugged roadways, around the hearth- 
stones of humble homes and amid 
the glittering splendor of marbled 
halls, — Christmas, universal and 
eternal. 
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1948 
1949 
1950 
1951 
1952 
1953 
1954 
1955 
1956 
1957 
1958 
1959 
1960 













PUBLIC SCHOOL ENROLLMENT 


Middle Estimate 
1,495,050 
1,551,900 
1,614,400 
1,699,250 
1,815,750 
1,921,650 
2,018,200 
2,105,300 
2,174,850 
2,233,000 
2,283,400 
2,324,050 
2,342,500 
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High Estimate 
1,617,700 
1,698,350 
1,782,150 
1,884,450 
2,020,500 
2,151,850 
2,287,450 
2,410,850 
2,517,300 
2,608,100 
2,694,650 
2,769,900 
2,824,000 
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l. ELECTION OF DR. CONNER 


LST month this page carried the 

announcement that Superintendent 
of Public Instruction Roy E. Simpson 
had nominated Dr. Jay Davis Conner 
of San Diego for the position of asso- 
ciate superintendent and chief of the 
division of instruction in the State 
Department of Education. The nom- 
ination was submitted to the State 
Board of Education during its mid- 
October meeting at San Luis Obispo, 
as the State Board has the constitu- 
tional authority to elect the associate 
superintendents of public instruction. 
Action at this meeting was postponed 
by the Board at the request of Cali- 
fornia Society of the Sons of the 
American Revolution, which asked an 
opportunity to present objections to 
the election of Dr. Conner. 


In announcing the postponement, 
Mr. Simpson said: “It is the policy of 
the State Board of Education to give 
all organizations concerned with pub- 
lic school business an opportunity to 
express their views.” Accordingly, a 
special meeting of the Board was 
called on October 30 at San Francisco, 
at which the principal business was 
the Board’s consideration of the nomi- 
nation of Dr. Conner. 


The opposition to the appointment 
was expressed by Aaron M. Sargent, 
legal counsel for the Society of the 
Sons of the American Revolution, and 
was in essence a general objection to 


Dr. Conner’s “philosophy of educa- 
tion.” 


Conner Is Strongly Defended 


Dr. John A. Sexson, former city 
superintendent of schools at Pasadena, 
now executive secretary of California 
Association of School Administrators, 
appeared before the Board, strongly 


supporting Dr. Conner’s nomination. 


Dr. Sexson submitted for the 
Board’s attention a pamphlet entitled 
“The American Way,” prepared un- 
der Dr. Conner’s direction and used 
as a guide to education for American- 
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ism in the San Diego Public Schools. 
He read a large number of letters from 
San Diego educators and laymen who 
are intimately acquainted with the 
nominee’s service, all of them strongly 
endorsing Dr. Conner’s policies and 
practices during his 26 years of asso- 
ciation with San Diego schools. 


City and county officials, local lead- 
ers in business and professions, and a 
large number of San Diego teachers 
and school administrators had sub- 
mitted letters and telegrams expressing 
complete approval of the appointment. 


On the motion of Mrs. Mildred 
Hale, San Diego member of the State 
Board of Education, the Board unani- 
mously elected Dr. Conner as associate 
superintendent, to take office for a 4- 


year term beginning on November 15, 
1948. 


ll. PASADENA HEALTH SCHOOL 


Facilities for the treatment of 
cerebral-palsied children in Southern 
California in a State residential school 
were transferred during the past 
month from quarters at the Convales- 
cent Cottage of the Children’s Hos- 
pital, Los Angeles, to the Pasadena 
Health School, which is located in 
Altadena. Dr. Herbert R. Stolz, dep- 
uty superintendent and chief of the 
division of special schools and services, 
announced that the new quarters will 
accommodate 30 children, and that 
they are well adapted to the intensive 
therapeutic and educational program 
required. Melba Miller, superintend- 
ent of the Northern California Resi- 
dential School for Cerebral-Palsied 
Children, at Redwood City, has been 
temporarily assigned to start the new 
project. Dr. Margaret Jones will con- 
tinue to direct the medical aspects of 
the treatment. 


lll. WELFARE AND ATTENDANCE 


Superintendent Roy Simpson has 
announced the appointment of E. R. 
Deering, former assistant superintend- 
ent of Siskiyou County Schools, to the 


position of Consultant in Child Wel. 
fare and Attendance. The new service 
will be a function of the Division of 
Public School Administration of 
which Frank M. Wright, associate Su 
perintendent, is Chief. 


Mr. Deering joined the State De. 
partment of Education last July as ag. 
sistant chief of the bureau of school 
accounts and records. For 9 years pre. 
viously he had served in his Siskiyoy 
County post, and earlier had seryeg 
as superintendent of elementary schoo| 
districts at McCloud, 1927-1930, ang 
Dunsmuir, 1930-1939. His new as 
signment is to work closely with local 
and State agencies concerned with 
child welfare, including the California 
Youth Authority, public health agen. 
cies, probation officers, and school 
authorities. 





ELCHEROTH VISITS CALIFORNIA 


Witt new courses being organized 
based on a curriculum-guide that reads 


like a creed of progressive education in 
America, Luxembourg schools are profiting 
from the American tour last year of Joe 
Elcheroth, one of the European teachers 
who visited the United States as guests of 
NEA. Mr. Elcheroth met many California 
teachers during his study here, and became 
more informally acquainted on the Califor. 
nia special train to the NEA convention. 


In a recent letter to Mary Virginia 
Morris of Los Angeles, member of CTA 
State Board of Directors, Elcheroth pointed 
out many similarities between American 
schools and the new educational movement 
in Luxembourg, and between the NEA and 
UDEL (Union des Educateurs Luxembour- 


geouis). 


“One of the major differences between 
the elementary schools of our countries is 
ze the emphasis we 
must place on lan- 
guages,” he re 
ported. “We have 
to teach French 
and German be 
sides our own dia 
lect. Thus the 
larger part of 
school hours is 
given to law 
guages, with but 
a few spared for 
sciences, _ history, 
and geography.” 
Taking a les 
son from Califor 
Joe Elcheroth, leader nia school prog 
among classroom teach- ‘SS in integra’ 
ers in the Grand Duchy tion, the new cur’ 
of Luxembourg,’ relates ticulum will offer 
the influence his visit in special reading 
California school fast books for each 
year is wielding in his — 2 
’ nowledge 
TS the other fields, 
including international and social problems. 
From the third grade upward, these books 
will carry texts in French, German, and 
Luxembourgish. 


“I first got the idea of this new text 
(Please turn to Page 27) 
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‘CALIFORNIA CONGRESS OF PARENTS AND TEACHERS 


SOMETHING TO READ 


By Blanche S. Hook, Managing Editor, 
California Parent-Teacher, 

Los Angeles; State Chairman of 
Publications 


CALIFORNIA Congress of Parents 

and Teachers and the National 
group issue dozens of publications 
designed to help people who are inter- 
ested in children. Some are planned 
to train young mothers in the ways 
of conducting meetings, of organizing 
committee work, and of working with 
other citizens for community better- 
ment. 


Those we shall mention here are of 
special interest to teachers and admin- 
istrators, because they are concerned 
with the well-being of children both 
at school and at home. 


The National 4-point program is 
now stressing first, school education; 
second, health; third, world under- 
standing and fourth, parent and family 
life education. The attractive booklet 
on this project explains the need for 
adequate teachers salaries, equalized 
educational opportunities for every 
child and the need for modern equip- 
ment. If the parents can be informed 
on these needs, they as taxpayers can 
do something about it. 


If you have worried about a dull 
Parent- Teacher meeting at your 
school, you will be delighted with the 
Program-Planning Pamphlet. No one 
could fail the children in the com- 
munity if he followed the suggestions 
there. 


All of us grow weary of the loose 
talk on the three “R’s” as if they 
alone were fundamental in a child’s 
education. The publication “Looking 
Toward Tomorrow's Education” is 
a sane statement of what should 
be the fundamental aims in our 
classrooms. Such topics as char- 
acter, democracy, personal relations, 
world citizenship, culture and es- 
thetics, and recreation are added to 
the tools of learning. 


DECEMBER 1948 


Should there be Parent - Teacher 
associations in high schools? 

The answer is definitely, Yes. The 
booklet on this subject tells a lot of 
things it should NOT be: it is not a 
mothers’ club, it is not a grievance 
society, nor a whitewash crew; it is 
not a boosters’ club nor an advertising 
agency; it is not a partisan organiza- 
tion. 

It should be a group eager to inter- 
pret the school and its program and 
willing to help in any enterprise which 
will improve home-school relations and 
develop good recreation facilities both 
at school and in the community at 
large. 

The PTA is interested in the health 
of the child from the moment it is 
born. Efforts are made to reach the 
mother before it is born, so that she 
may do all she can to produce a 
healthy baby. Then attention is 
focussed on the pre-school child. A 
plan for having every child examined 
by a physician during the year pre- 
ceding his school life is very carefully 
outlined in “The Summer Round-up 
of Children.” Frequent checkups are 


made to see if all defects have been 
rectified. Information on good nutri- 
tion and immunization are constantly 
circulated. 

Each month the California Con- 
gress publishes a magazine with 
articles pointed toward better homes 
and schools. Many teachers contribute 
thought-provoking articles, based on 
their wide experience with children 
and youth. 

The last publication we shall men- 
tion is the Parent-Teacher manual in 
Spanish. In very readable language it 
gives to Spanish-speaking people an 
idea of the policies and activities of 
the organization. It brings the mes- 
sage down to earth when it tells them 
how to prevent catarrh, tuberculosis, 
bad teeth and poor vision. It ends 
with intriguing chapters on happy 
homes, good schools, recreation, art, 
music, and spiritual education, all cul- 
minating in the final chapter on good 
citizenship. 

Many teachers have not seen Par- 
ent-Teacher publications. Ask the 
president or chairman of your local 
group to display these attractive books, 
so that you may know what lay people 
are doing and thinking about normal, 
sub-normal and crippled children. 


ERUSING this material will make 

you come away convinced that the 
letters PTA mean serious Purpose, 
awakened Thinking, and well-consid- 
ered Action. 


Parent-Teacher Fellowships in Special Education, 


1949-1950 


By Mrs. W. B. Phillips, Berkeley, State Chairman, 


Committee on the Exceptional Child 


eee Congress of Parents and Teachers is offering ten fellowships of $1,000 
each for the training of teachers in special fields for a senior year in college or graduate 
study in 1949-50. The training, which must be taken at San Francisco State College, will 


be available in the following fields: 
Mentally Retarded 
Speech Defects 
Crippled Children including 
Cerebral Palsied 


Deaf 
Hard of Hearing 


Sight Conservation 
Blind 


Catalog information regarding these courses may be obtained by writing to Dr. Leo F. 
Cain, Department of Special Education, San Francisco State College, San Francisco 2. 

Forty-five in-service training scholarships of $150 each are also to be granted in any 
field of special education, and training may be received at any accredited school in or out 


of the State. 
received before April 1. 


Six units of work will be required. Priority will be given to applications 


In return for a fellowship or scholarship, the student shall agree to teach for 2 years in 
the public schools of. California within a period of 3 years after having completed the 
course, or the grant shall become a loan repayable to the California Congress. 

To make application for either of the above projects, write to California Congress of 
Parents and Teachers, 608 Occidental Life Building, Los Angeles 15. 











TEACHERS ARE APPRECIATED 


TREET-CARS in 544 cities of the 

United States, beginning November 1 
and continuing for 90 days, are carrying 
10,000 car-cards, with 450 million exposures 
per month. The card says: ° 


“How Long is a School Teachers Day?” 


“Many of them work long hours, at 
home, correcting papers, planning studies 
. « « working for your child. You'll enjoy 
knowing our fine, earnest, sincere teachers 
who do so much to shape our childrens 
futures. Isn’t that one reason why you 
should know your child’s teacher?” 


Credit for this national campaign of 
Teacher Appreciation goes to Carl Sund- 
berg, general promotion manager for Na- 
tional Transitads. He happened to get ac- 
quainted with his son's teachers at Park 
Ridge, Illinois, and discovered that they are 
fine people as well as excellent teachers. 


* * * 


NORTHERN SECTION NEWS 
_— 1949 officers for the Modoc Teach- 


ers Association are: president, Lowell 
Seeber, Lookout; vice-president, J. A. Mc- 
Donald, Cedarville; and secretary-treasurer, 
Dorothy Holmquist, Teonesta. 


Officers for Sacramento City Teachers 
Association are: president, Carl Winter, 
McClatchy High School; vice-president, 
Mrs. Jewel Blucher, Sacramento High 
School; secretary, Mrs. 
California Junior High School; and treas- 
urer, Eugene Lindberg, McClatchy High 
School. 


* * * 


The regular October meeting of the 
Section Council was held in Sacramento on 
October 16; about 70 Council Representa- 
tives and Classroom Directors were present. 
The Institute Committee considered the 
possibility of having to give up our bien- 
nial joint-institutes, as a result of the new 
law about paying teachers expenses to at- 
tend. Those present favored holding the 
institute as in the past, provided the ques- 
tion of teachers expenses can be satisfac- 
torily handled. They agreed that was only 
fair that the teachers expenses should be 
paid, at least in part, but the law seems to 
make the cost prohibitive to districts in 
distant counties, unless some compromise 
can be found. Definite action was post- 
poned until the January meeting. At this 
time we must decide what we are going 
to do for 1949. If the majority of the 
districts find that they cannot attend, then 
changes in the election procedure must be 
provided so that our officials can be 
chosen for the next biennium. 


The teachers of the Section should be 
giving this matter their thoughtful con- 
sideration. Do you, or do you not, con- 
sider this joint-institute worth the effort 
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Marjorie Cupp, . 


of trying to work this out? If the Super- 
intendents know how you feel about this 
matter, it may help to solve the problem. 
If you have any definite choice in regard to 
attendance, now is the time to let it be 
known. 

The Council voted to instruct their State 
Council members to favor the proposed 
new State By-Laws in their present form. 


* * * 


Members of the Northern Section who 
went to the Officer's Training Conference 
at Asilomar last year were so favorably im- 
pressed that they passed the word around 
and a larger group attended this year. 
President Fylling and Secretary O'Neil of 
the Butte County Educational Association, 
President Harp, Secretary Lauer and Dis- 
trict Superintendent Nedom of Gridley, 
Mrs. M. V. Wills, president of the Sutter 
County group, Mrs. Redwine and Miss 
Yank from Marysville, all attended. In 
addition, Vice-President Linn, and NEA 
Director Murphy were there. The Classroom 
Teachers were represented by their presi- 
dent and president-elect, Mrs. Owings and 
Miss Stphenson. The Sacramento group 
consisted of President Winter, Treasurer 
Lindberg, Past-President Hay, Mrs. North, 
Mrs. Simpson and Mrs. Velma Hay of the 
North Sacramento Schools. 

We wish to thank the Bay Section for 
having made it possible to enjoy these 
stimulating and thoroughly worth-while 
conferences. Some people in this Section 
are even wondering if it would not be 
possible to have one of our own, as the 
Central Section is doing this year. 


* *+# #® 


Robert Rees, CTA field representative, 
arranged for 4 Workshops for this Section, 
during October. They were held in Sacra- 
mento, on October 15; in Chico, October 
28; Mt. Shasta, October 29; and Susanville, 
October 30. About 100 people attended 
each meeting, and all seemed much pleased 
with the results. The first three were held 
in the afternoon and evening from 5 to 10 
o'clock, and the last one, it being Saturday, 
from 12:30 to 5. The general meeting 
was at the dinner or the luncheon; the 
rest of the time was given to meetings of 
the four committees of school finance, 


legislation, professional relati 
lic relations. Five or six grou 
accompanied Mr. Rees to each 

We are fortunate to have the 
operation ef the PTA. They 
two representatives at each o 
Relations Committee meetings. 
Illerich, past district President, was at th 
Sacramento Workshop. State Presid : 
Mrs. Luhr attended the Chico and Siar 
Shasta meetings, and State Vice-Presiden 
Mrs. P. D. Bevil was at the Mount Shame 
and Susanville sessions. — 

We wish to thank Mr. Rees for his 
cellent work in arranging the meetings - 
programs, and taking care of much of a 
publicity. He is bringing the CTA to the 
teachers. When we consider that he is 
doing as much in the Central Section, y, 
really marvel at what he is accomplishing 
— R. W. Everett, Executive Secretary, ’ 


Ons, and Pub- 


P lead 
workshop 
active 
had one oy 
f the Public 
Mrs. 0. T 


* * 8 


At a meeting of CTA Classroom Teach. 
ers Department, Northern Section, held in 
Sacramento, October 16, the following of. 
ficers were elected: President, Vera Steph- 
enson, Box 243, Orland; vice-president, 
Paul G. Wible, Route 2, Yuba City; sec. 
retary-treasurer, Elizabeth A. Yank, 429 
Seventh Street, Marysville; past president, 
Mrs. Irene Owings, P.O. Box 26, Durham. 


* * * 


Gridley Teachers Association officers are: 
Orville D. Harp, president; Sue Larson, 
vice-president; Lloyd A. Lauer, financial 
secretary; Ethel Simpson, recording secre 
tary. 


* * * 


HEALTH EDUCATION WORKSHOP 


For School Administrators and 
Nurses of Fresno County 


THE Health Education Workshop was 
held at Asilomar, Pacific Grove, Oc 
tober 15-17, and was attended by 72 school 
administrators, and 14 nurses of Fresno 
County. 


Purpose was to discuss problems and pro 
cedures of the total school health program. 
It was made possible by joint planning of 
Fresno County Elementary Principals Ay 
sociation, Office of the County Superin 
tendent of Schools, health education con 
sultants of Fresno State College, and was 
largely financed by Fresno County Tuber 
culosis Association. 

Excellent consultant service was made 
available through the State Department of 
Education, State Department of Public 
Health, Fresno County Health Department, 
Office of the County Superintendent of 





Mabel Studebaker Tours California in February 


a STUDEBAKER, NEA President, will be in California February 7-19, imme 
diately preceding the Regional Conference of American Association of School 
Administrators. Speaking and social engagements for President Studebaker are being 


scheduled. 


Clubs and schools in Southern California desiring to entertain Miss Studebaker should 
send their requests to Vera Hawkins, 4134 Stephens Street, San Diego 3. 


Clubs and schools in the other CTA Sections, namely — Bay, North Coast, Northern, 
Central Coast, and Central, should write immediately to Malcolm P. Murphy, Sacramento 


High School, Sacramento 17. 


Mr. Murphy is Senior NEA Director for California; Miss Hawkins is Junior Director. 
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Fresno State College, Fresno City 
—- mn Fresno County Tuberculosis 


jation. 
Asoc ening meeting was held in Merrill 


1 at 7:30 p.m. October 15. The chairman 
cin dt Frank Parks, president of Fresno County 
Elementary Principals Association. The wel- 
come address was given by Walter G, Martin, 

rintendent, Fresno County Schools, Dr. 
Irwin Addicott, associate superintendent, Fresno 
City Schools, spoke on administrative problems 
in school health. Health education in the tu- 
perculosis program was discussed by Virginia 
Currie, executive secretary, Fresno County Tu- 
perculosis Association. 


The principal speaker for October 16 was 
Hugo M. Kulstad, D.D.S., chief of the bureau of 
dental health, State Department of Public 
Health, who explained the dental health prob- 
lems of the schools, and how school adminis- 
trators may solve these problems. 


Various health services such as cumulative 
yecord-cards, teacher observation and method of 
referral, the physically-handicapped child, first- 
aid cabinets, standing orders, policies, etc., vision 
and hearing testing, and emergency cards, were 
discussed by consultants and educational leaders. 


The program for October 17 began with a 
special meeting of Fresno County Elementary 
Principals Association, and a meeting of all 
nurses. The last general session was held in 
Merrill Hall. The speakers were Ethel E, Tobin, 
health coordinator, Fresno County Schools, who 
spoke on the health instruction program in re- 
lation to child needs and interests; and the 
school lunch program was discussed by Arnim 
Weems, consultant, Fresno County 
Schools. ; 

An evaluation of the entire program was 


given by Mary Hurley, health education con- 
sultant, State Department of Health. 


general 


Statistics for Schoolmen 


Facts from the Social Scene 


| saimaagie=tel is at its lowest point in U.S. 
history. Only 2,800,000 Americans over 
14 years of age cannot read or write. This 
is 2.7 per cent of the total population over 
14 years of age. In 1870 the illiteracy in 
this group was 20 per cent. 


Margarine is cutting deep into the butter 
market. In 1941 only 3 pounds of margar- 
ine were used per person. In 1947 the 
figure rose to 5 pounds. During the same 
period butter consumption dropped from 
16 pounds per person to 11 pounds. 


Two years ago only about 12,000 stores 
sold frozen foods. Last year the number of 
frozen food retailers rose to 60,000. This 
year it may go up to 100,000 stores. 
Americans may eat almost a billion pounds 
of frozen foods this year — marking its be- 
ginning as a big industry. 


_ Magnetic wire- or tape-recorders are hav- 
ing a boom; 300,000 such recorders, worth 
$40,000,000, were sold last year. 


Television is still zooming; more than 
60,000 sets are being purchased every 
month. Close to half a million television 
sets are already in use. 


Motor-vehicle taxes levied on American 
Motorists in 1947 exceeded 3 billion dollars 
for the first time in history. — Courtesy of 
Edpress Newsletter, Washington, DC. 
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IT ADDS UP TO $2,953,785,539 


— that's what the U. S. Government contributed to education last year 


HERE is what Uncle Sam paid out to aid, support, or otherwise pay for educational 
efforts in the States, territories, in Washington, as well as in institutions of learning of 
all types. The figures are for the fiscal year which ended June 30, 1948. 


For the support of land-grant colleges...... 
Agricultural experiment stations................ 
Cooperative agricultural extension service 
Vocational education below college grade 
Vocational rehabilitation -....0.....0......------ 
SOO INCVOE NERINC INI sco ok sae 
Schools in war-congested areas................-- 
Education and training of veterans............ 


Value of surplus property for schools— 


Army and Navy donable property.... 
Value of surplus property for schools—Real property...............-.--. 
Construction cost of property to schools enrolling veterans............ 
Equipment value of property to schools enrolling veterans............ 


scienanmatannnnecnnnansinenninannsnai $ 5,030,000 


8,950,807 
27,455,370 
25,035,122 
18,000,000 
54,000,000 

6,646,340 


si araseca entity an ecient 2,122,292,440 


201,406,636 
284,473,734 
79,446,379 
87,013,725 


Funds for Federal Government services to Education, including 
U. S. Office of Education, Office of Vocational Rehabilita- 
tion, Bureau of Indian Affairs, U. S. Military and Naval 
Academies, Howard University, Public Schools of Panama 


and District of Columbia................... 


34,034,986 
$2,953,785,539 


Last year the government also spent $623,900,000 for research programs to be carried 


on by executive departments. 


The bulk of this money went for research. But the 


government also financed research in agriculture, forestry, health, electronics, and more 
learned fields of study under the Smithsonian Institution. — Courtesy of Edpress News 


Letter, Washington, D.C. 





Enrollment in the education department 
at San Jose State College for the fall quarter 
showed a 30% increase over the same quar- 
ter in 1947, according to Dr. William G. 
Sweeney, head of the department. There 
are 711 students registered in the depart- 
ment this fall, exclusive of those who are 
studying for special secondary teaching 
credentials in art, music, physical education 
and other departments. 


* * * 


PDK AT JOHN MUIR COLLEGE 
ORKING for a field charter of Phi 


Delta Kappa in the Pasadena area, is 
the project undertaken by Pasadena mem- 
bers of this educational honorary fraternity, 
according to Clyde E. Pfeiffer, John Muir 
College assistant principal and president of 
the local petitioning group. 


Dr. John Whinnery, Montebello super- 
intendent of schools, recently spoke on the 
subject, “Phi Delta Kappa, a Force in Edu- 
cation,” at a meeting held in Muir Social 
Hall. 


“Promotion of research, service and lead- 
ership in education are the basic factors 
considered for membership in Phi Delta 
Kappa,” stated Mr. Pfeiffer. — Bess Tye. 


* * * 


TOP HONORS IN SHORTHAND 


a November 1, John Swader, student 
at Metropolitan Evening School of 
Business, Los Angeles, was awarded the 
220-words-a-minute shorthand certificate, 
the first in California. 

During the long history of shorthand 
writing and throughout the entire world, 
only 8 other persons have climbed to this 
top position in shorthand — passed the 





official test by taking dictation at 220 words 
a minute and transcribing it accurately. 
Since receiving. the diamond 200-words-a- 
minute medal last year, Mr. Swader has be- 
come an official court reporter for Los 
Angeles County. 


Sharing Mr. Swader's honor is his in- 
structor, Claud I. Schupp, who has guided 
8 students to the 200-words-a-minute med- 
als and 4 students to 175-words-a-minute 
gold medals. These achievements are all 
the more remarkable in that they are 
accomplished by students who work during 
the day and attend school during evening 
hours. 


At the ceremony during which the 220- 
words-a-minute certificate was awarded, 
William Spence received the 175-words-a- 
minute award, an outstanding achievement 
in itself. 


Henry O. Backer is principal of the 
Metropolitan Evening School of Business 
attended by these honor-winning students. 
The awards are presented by Gregg Pub- 
lishing Company. — Jessie Graham, super- 
visor of business education, Los Angeles 
City Schools. 


PD K IN CALIFORNIA 


pH Delta Kappa is a professional educa- 
tion fraternity connected with American 
colleges and universities of graduate rank 
maintaining schools, colleges, or depart- 
ments of education. The national offices are 
at 2034 Ridge Road, Homewood, Illinois. 
George C. Kyte of University of California 
School of Education, Berkeley, is national 
vice-president. 


Through courtesy of R. L. Hunt, editor, 
Phi Delta Kappan magazine, we present be- 
(Please Turn to Page 21) 





WORKSHOPS AID LOCAL TEACHER CLUBS 


OVER 1500 ATTEND FIRST 12 MEETINGS; MANY MORE PLANNED 


ORE than 1500 teachers from 

local teacher clubs in 30 counties 
already have joined in the 1948-49 
California Teachers Association pro- 
gram of bringing leadership-training 
facilities within the reach of every 
association. 

Twelve of the area workshops have 
been held, and at least that many more 
are being planned or are already 
scheduled for winter and _ spring 
months of 1949. Though individual 
dates have not been assigned, January 
12, 13, 19 and 20 have been reserved 
for Bay Section clubs meeting in San 
Leandro, Vallejo, Petaluma, and Palo 
Alto. North Coast Section workshops 
at Crescent City, Eureka, and Ukiah 
are scheduled for January 25, 26 
and 27. 

Stockton played host to the first 
of the series, and set the pattern both 
in attendance and in program. The 
125 officers, committee chairmen and 
active committee-workers who gath- 
ered for this first session was equalled 
at Sacramento and surpassed in the 
Northern Section meetings at Chico, 
Mt. Shasta and Susanville. 

Three more meetings at Merced, 
Delano and Hanford brought the 


training program to teachers of the 
Central Section, and those in Salinas 
and San Luis Obispo served the entire 
Central Coast Section. Trinity County 
devoted part of its institute to profes- 
sional organization problems, with all 
teachers in the county participating. 

Unique in the series was the week- 
end conference at Camp Cuyamaca 
for leaders in all San Diego County 
teacher associations November 5-7. 
Social activities were combined with 
serious workshop discussions to make 
the event parallel the Southern Sec- 
tion Leadership Training Conference 
at Camp Seeley. 

Though leaders in the sponsoring 
sections and the host communities 
were consulted on the program in each 
case, the subjects of discussion have 
followed a significant uniformity .. . 
significant in the progress of teacher 
organization in California. 

In every case, local leaders have 
named legislation, professional rela- 
tions, public relations, and school fi- 
nance as the four standing committees 
most desiring and needing assistance, 
and attendance has been almost equally 
distributed among those sections at 
each workshop. 


CONDITIONING THE TEACHER 


ARE YOU IN GOOD CONDITION? 


By Loretta McGuire, Teacher, 3rd Grade, Grove Avenue School, 


Clearwater, Los Angeles County 


HAT a phrase, if the teacher 


wasn’t in condition how could 
she stand it? 


So assuming that she is in condition, 
let’s concentrate on building her up 
for an endurance contest! This is for 
the well-seasoned veteran who has 
weathered many a storm of board 
meetings. 


The first principle in conditioning 
the teacher is to follow this rule rather 
religiously — leave the school and the 
pupils there mentally when you go 
home at night. Many teachers are so 
bogged down from milling over class- 
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room problems in the evening that 
they return to their work in the morn- 
ing in a fog, and it isn’t from any 
deviation of righteous living either. 
Try to meet each mornin’s problems 
with a fresh start for the day’s work. 
Now there are exercises that will help. 


Every school-day we stand before 
an army of little men and women to 
teach health, posture, character, cit- 
izenship, the famed three R’s, and in 
general to give forth the secrets of 
better living. We as teachers appre- 
ciate the child whose bright face and 
ready smile makes the day a little 


“This realization of need for guid 
ance in achieving more effective ae 
fessional programs in these fields 
shows increasing maturity in our local 
teacher associations,” Robert E, Me. 
Kay, director of field service, pointed 
out. “Leaders report a lively discus. 
sion in every group, with intense 
interest manifested in real action pro- 
grams for local clubs.” 


Those Who Helped 
ASSISTING the Field Service staff 


members in leading discussion 
groups, reporting on outstanding spe. 
cific projects, and delivering inspira 
tional dinner addresses have been 
Arthur Corey, CTA State executive 
secretary; Erwin A. Dann, State presi- 
dent; Dr. Rex H. Turner, State direc. 
tor and Bay Section vice-president; 


Dr. Arnold Joyal, president, Fresno 
State College; Dr. J. Paul Leonard, 
president, San Francisco State College; 


section presidents and _ secretaries; 


State officers of California Congres 
of Parents and Teachers; newspaper: 
men, college professors, administra 
tors, and classroom teachers. 


brighter. I imagine that they would 
appreciate the same thing in us. 

The face shows tension first. This 
exercise will help to get rid of that 
school-teacher firm lip. Open the eyes 
and mouth as wide as you can, then 
tighten them and shorten the face as 
much as possible. Stretch your face 
long... then short... then long... 
and hold that position — come out of 
that position in a slow-controlled mo 
tion. Now open your eyes wide, then 
close tightly, open easily and close 
them easily. 

Perhaps the most important thing 
for the teacher to do is to learn to 
relax, but before she can learn to relax 
the teacher must be conscious of when 
she is tense. 

The theory of relaxation is the con 
servation of energy. A physically-edw 
cated person uses a minimum amount 
of energy to accomplish a useful pur 
pose and eliminates any movement 
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that does not contribute anything to 
that purpose. The gnuscles of the body 
respond to emotion. If we speed up 
these impulses the contraction of the 
muscle is shorter and inefficient. If 
the muscle does not have time for 
recovery, fatigue results. 


Learn How to Relax 


Relaxation is a physical process 
directed mentally. The mind directs 
the slow controlled physical action. 
The mind must concentrate on the 
physical action while the muscles are 
being stretched to release them from 
nervous tension. We sharply break the 
mental problem by concentrating on a 
physical problem. The muscle fiber 
comes into a state of reduced tension. 

If the teacher will accept a serene 
philosophy of life many of her emo- 
tional problems will be solved. Have 
the serenity to accept that which can- 
not be changed. Have the courage to 
change that which can be changed. 
Have the wisdom to tell one from the 
other. 

The teacher is a combination of the 
tired business-man, the store clerk and 
the harassed public servant. If pos- 
sible have a game or a hobby that 
you really enjoy and with adults, not 
children. Share this game or hobby 
with someone who calls you by your 
first name. By the time the school- 
day is over ,the teacher has heard her 
last name so often, with a Miss or Mrs. 
before it, that it begins to have an 
unpleasant connotation even if it is 
valuable to put on a check at the first 
of the month. 


Let’s prescribe for the teacher when 
she comes home from school. Take 
off your clothes, all of them, or if you 
must have something on, leave on as 
few as makes you feel comfortable. 
Lie down on the bed or mat, or a rug 
on the floor, and stretch and squirm. 
Then, if the temptation is not too 
great to take an enjoyable nap, do this 
exercise: 

Tighten the muscles of the abdomen 
and slowly lift the tail-bone, keeping 
your back flat against the bed or mat. 

Next, do the shoulder pull. This is 
done by extending the arms and pull- 
ing the shoulders forward and relax. 

Then, put your hands on the back 
of your head and pull and relax. Do 
this about three times. 


If you have time do the pelvic lift. 
This is good for both the muscles of 
the abdomen and of the back. Bring 
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your knees up feet flat on the floor 
with your hands at your side. tighten 
the muscles of the abdomen and lift 
your back as high as you can without 
the use of your hands, to a count of 
thirty, sag, and let down to the count 
of thirty. If you have time take that 
nap. 

Most of us are not fortunate enough 
to have either a maid or a cook, so 
some household duties do fall our way. 
If we do not have household duties 
we at least have the task of keeping 
ourselves well-groomed and getting 
our clothes ready for next day, so time 
is limited. 


Don't Take It Home 


Preparation for the next day’s 
schoolwork should be done at the 
school, but if this is impossible if 
time allows do this work before din- 
ner. If it must be done after dinner, 
do it but don’t talk about it. Most of 
the family don’t want to teach school. 
Don’t talk about school unless it’s a 
universally humorous incident, not 
funny because it happens to be your 
pupil. Talk about anything, even 
about the time Grandma caught an 
Apache peeping too far from behind 
the log and another redskin bit the 
dust, but for your own sake and that 
of your family don’t talk shop! 


HETHER you take your bath 

before or after dinner, take 3-5 
minutes to do the towel stretch. This 
is good for your back, your abdominal 
muscles and your feet. Most teachers 
need help in keeping their waist-line 
trim. After your bath take your towel, 
fold it once, lengthwise, place it across 
the small of your back, grip the edge 
of the towel, holding it parallel, 
tighten the abdominal muscles, pull 
and relax. Do this three or four times. 


Fold the towel twice lengthwise, put 
it on the back of your neck, with your 
chin in, resisting the pull, pull and 
relax. 

Fold the towel once lengthwise, put 
your foot on it with your big toe 
about one inch from the edge of the 
towel, grip with your toes, pull on the 
towel and relax. Do this also for each 
foot three or four times. 


When you go to bed, stretch again 
and yawn as wide as you can. If you 
are not relaxed again, lift your tail- 
bone keeping your back flat to the 
bed. If you must move, do it slowly 
and controlled. Imagine that you are 


now in the High Sierra, listening to 
the swish of the pine boughs and 
sleep my love! 

Now that we have the poor soul 
at rest, let’s have her arise and shine 
— we hope. 

Now is the hour that test your 
mettle. Most of us do not have a 
theme song for the rest of the day, 
but at this particular time we would 
settle for “Give Me Five Minutes 
More.” Well, take that five minutes! 
Fool yourself! Set your clock 10 min- 
utes ahead the night before! Usually 
we are very gullible at this hour and 
when the alarm-clock snatches us back 
to reality and the cold dawn of reason 
breaks through, you'll be pleased 
when you realize that the clock is fast! 
Now stretch and squirm and stretch 
again on the other side. Yawn as wide 
as you can and wiggle your face to 
get an imaginary fly first off your 
nose, then your left cheek, then your 
right cheek. This will help to save 
you from (what psychiatrists claim to 
be the saddest part of a school-teach- 
ing career) waking up one morning 


and finding that you look like a school- 
teacher. 


The blood will be circulating suf- 
ficiently now for you to come to an 
upright position and start moving 
under your own power. If you can 
smile before you have had the second 
cup of coffee you've made the grade — 
you're ready for your day’s work. 

Chronic constipation and menstrua- 
tion keep many a teacher from feeling 
fit for the task that is expected of her 
and often keeps her home. Ability to 
control abdominal walls is one aid to 
digestion. We can create mechanical 
pressure by exercise. Here are two 
exercises that will help keep the 
abdominal walls in good tone: 


Two Good Exercises 


Lie flat on your back, bring your 
knees up to your chest, with your 
arms squeeze your knees against your 
chest, and relax. Rock and roll with 
your knees close to your chest. Come 
almost, but not quite, to a sitting posi- 
tion. This is contracting the muscles 
of the abdomen by applying body- 
weight for pressure. 

You may also use a straight forward 
abdominal pressure. Keep your arms 
at your side —knees up — shoulders 
to the floor. Now go over to the other 
side and back up. 


Most of the pain during the men- 
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strual period is caused by congestion. 
An inverted position helps to relieve 
this congestion. lie flat on your back 
and try to walk up the wall; or, lie 
on the bed with your head hanging 
off the bed. A pillow placed under 
the hips will help to relieve conges- 
tion. 


If this exercise is done daily for one 
month, it will help to eliminate men- 
struation pains: Stand with the feet 
straight about 18 inches from the wall. 
Place your hand and forearm against 
the wall. With your other hand on 
your hip, push hip to a maximum 
position against the wall. 


I it is possible, get to school a little 

early and get there early by starting 
early, not by making the old bus leap 
like a hot rod on the first lap at the 
Coliseum. By arriving early, you will 
be able to pass out the seat-work and 
get ready your materials for the day. 
Have your whole day organized, but 
have your first hour well-organized. 
See to it that every child has some 
work that he can do independently of 
your supervision. For the primary 
teacher, have the pupils put their 
heads down on the table and rest for 
two minutes. This does wonders to 
relax their tension and it does more 
to relax yours. 


Be Serene 


Dear fellow-sufferer, please accept 
this fact that statistics have proven. 
The chances are rare indeed, that any 
of your group will be President or 
even piano-players of note, so unless 
you are a music teacher don’t try to 
fit them for either position. Keep a 
calm, collected, controlled and serene 
atmosphere in your room. You can- 
not achieve this unless you are calm. 
This does not mean that you won't 
accomplish a great deal and do plenty 
of work, but it does mean that you 
will not give the impression of being 
busier than you are and always in a 
hurry. 


There will be interruptions, and in- 
terruptions are annoying, but try to 
be flexible enough to accept them as 
a part of the daily program. Check 
yourself during the day to see how 
you walk around the room. Are you 
walking with a free easy stride or 
short jerky steps? Check the position 
of your hands and fingers. Are they 
relaxed or in a clinched position? If 
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a youngster annoys you to the point 
where you have the urge to kill, do 
slowly something that requires phys- 
ical motion before you make your 
correction. Put those instructions on 
the blackboard, check the paints in 
the back of the room, or get that pic- 
ture from the picture-files that you 
intended to display this morning, but 
move, and away from the culprit! If 
the buzzer rings for you to come to 
the office while you are giving instruc- 
tions to a group, at least finish your 
sentence, ask your class to excuse you 
and go unhurriedly from the room. 
If the pricipal has to wait a couple of 
minutes, that will be good for her. 
She can relax while she is waiting. 
If you have ground duty either at 
morning, noon, or recess, patrol the 
grounds instead of standing in one 
place.. The walk will help to relax 
you. If you are invited to join their 
game, do it with a right good will and 
play to win for the side for which you 
are chosen. You will be surprised. It 
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can be fun and if it is fun 
relax. The children will love 
at 

Laugh if there is a good joke 
whether it is on you or one of the 
pupils. It won't kill you, neither wl 
it lose your discipline. 

Dress up in something that yoy 
don’t ordinarily wear to school, espe- 
cially if your class is giving a program 
or taking part in an assembly. It yj 
help your morale and you owe it to 
your pupils to look tops occasionally, 
If they like your choice they will tel 
you so, with a goodly amount of en. 
thusiasm. This will be the nearest yoy 
will ever come to getting a truly sip. 
cere compliment. Too sweet for de. 
ceit, too young for diplomacy, they 
rise above the twisted adult and say 
what spontaneously comes from the 
heart. 

Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday and 
Thursday will smoothly glide by... 
and before you known it... it will 


be Friday . . . Thank God. 


you wil 
YOu for 


IRST charter to be granted by California Teachers Association, in the 85 years of its 
existence, was presented recently to East Bakersfield High School Faculty Club. 
Seventy members and guests looked on as CTA Field Representative Bob Rees (left) 
handed Charter No. 1 to Ben W. Kellner (center), president of the club, and John R. 
King, secretary of CTA Central Section and first president of the East Bakersfield group. 
State CTA President Erwin W. Dann of Fresno was principal speaker at the presenta- 


tion ceremonies. 


Congratulations were extended the club by T. L. McCuen, superintendent of Kern 
County Union High School District. Tributes to the club were paid by Peter Bancroft; 
president of the Kern County unit, and Henry Newbold, president of CTA Central Section. 
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MONG THE NEW BOOKS 
AND AUDIO-VISUAL AIDS 


One of Ray Bethers’ new books was an- 
nounced on page 14 of our November 
gue. Aladdin Books, a division of the 
American Book Company, 554 Madison 
Avenue, New York 22, N.Y., have now 
brought out his “Can You Name Them?” 
—a pictorial informational quiz book; 
many illustrations; price $1.75. It fasci- 
nates adults as well as the teen-agers, for 
ghom it is primarily planned. 


* * * 


CHILDREN'S BOOKS 
FOR THE HOLIDAY SEASON 


By Laura B. Everett, Oroville 


— Paints the U.S.A. The real Peter 
who tuok the trip and painted the pic- 
tures is Arnold Edwin Bare. Jean Poin- 
dexter Colby and the Junior Reviewers 
have written the story. “I hope you will 
make a book of your own,” writes Mr. 
Bare to all the boys and girls. They can, 
without leaving home. Houghton Mifflin; 
$2.50. 


Riding the Rails, written and illustrated 
by the artist, Elizabeth Olds. History comes 
alive in a picture-book about the building 


of the railroads in this country. Houghton 
Mifflin; $2.50. 


Johnny Groundhog’s Shadow, by Emmy 
Payne; pictures by Theo Pascal. A whimsi- 
cal story of Johnny Groundhog’s search for 
his shadow in February. Excellent illustra- 
tions. Houghton Mifflin; $2. 


Goodenough Gismo, by Richmond I. 
Kelsey. The artist-author, out on the lonely 
Goodenough Island in the Pacific, saw the 
newly-discovered bug, the gismo, and wrote 
this funny little story, which will appeal 
to children who are interested in airplanes. 
Houghton Mifflin; $2. 


Jonathan and the Rainbow, by Jacab 
Blanck; illustrated by Louis Slobodkin. An- 
other whimsical story of a little boy and 
a retired pirate (but why need he have 
been a pirate? He was Captain Forthright 
Jones). Houghton Mifflin; $2. 


Susan’s Year, by Siddie Joe Johnson, il- 
lustrated by Ann Merriman Peck. Here 
isa book that should be just as beloved by 
young readers 40 years from now as today, 
for it has the enduring quality of friendli- 
ness, how to make and to keep friends 
and how to make the most of life. The 
spirit of imaginative understanding is here. 
Susan, with her devotion to dogs and her 
appy working out of everyday problems, 
" areal to junior high girls. Longmans; 


Ricardo’s White Horse, by Alice Geer 
Kelsey, illustrated by Joseph W. Hopkins. 
ts. Kelsey, author of Once the Hodja and 
Racing the Red Sail, was in Near East 
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relief after World War I. Ricardo’s White 
Horse followed her stay in Puerto Rico; 
a compelling story of a boy and his white 
horse Blanquita. Longmans; $2.25. 


Heather Hill, by Elleston Trevor, illus- 
trated by Stephen Voorhies. The children 
who delighted in Deep Wood will go on 
happily in Heather Hill, with Old Stripe, 
Mole-the-Miller, the Hedgehogs and the 
rest. The author's great concern is the 
conservation of wild life. Longmans; $2.50. 


Little Dusty Foot, by Marian W. Ma- 
goon, illustrated by Christine Price. Rauf, 
son of Conrad the charcoal-burner, wants 
to become a dusty-foot, a traveling mer- 
chant. The coming of the green knight, 
who warns them of the wandering Saxons, 
leads to the later adventures of this most 
interesting story. Longmans; $2.50. 


The Wild Wild West, written and illus- 
trated by James Daugherty. 

“Call up adventure and let us ride 
Careless and free by the trappers’ 
side.” 

Here is the book for our California 
Centennial. Each upper-half page pictures 
in color exciting scenes in which Indian 
warriors, Daniel Boone, the immigrants in 
their covered wagons, buffalo, old Jim 
Bridger, young Mark Twain and the rest 
are portrayed. Don’t miss it. McKay; 
$2.50. 


Experiments Without Fire, by Marian E. 
Baer, illustrated by Frederick T. Chapman. 
Why can a bicycle stand, since it has only 
two wheels? How can you prove that air 
is really something? Which will swing the 
longer, a heavy or a light object suspended 
in the same position? Here are interesting 
experiments clearly described for wide 
awake children. Index. List of books of 
experiments. Rinehart, 114 pages; $2. 


Good Work: What Will You Be When 
You Grow Up? by John G. McCullough; 
pictures by Dahlov Ipcar. “Besides being 
a daddy or a mummy ... what else would 
you like ot be?” The author asks, “Would 
you like to work in an office . . . or up 
in the sky? . . . or on the water? ... or 
on the land? ... in a factory? ... or 
store? . . . or be a doctor... or artist 
... or work in television? .. . or?? A live 
helpful book, aided by its pictures. A 
Young Scott book; 1.50. 


Is It Hard? Is It Easy? by Mary McBur- 


ney Green; pictures by Lucienne Bloch. 


“Skipping is easy for Ann.” It is “hard for 
Tim.” An excellent method of teaching 
toleration and understanding to tiny tots. 
A Young Scott book. 


Let’s Look Inside Your House, A Pic- 
ture-Science Book about Water, Heat & 
Electricity, by Herman and Nina Schneider, 
illustrated by Barbara Ivins. Clear and 
careful explanations, with pictures and 
diagrams, of what every child and older 
person should know of the heating and 


lighting of the modern home. A Young 
Scott book; $1.50. 


Fish in the Air, by Kurt Wiese, the ar- 
tist. Another whimsical tale, with the 
atmosphere of the China Kurt Wiese knows 
so well. Viking; $2. 


The Eskimo Store, by Ann Lange, pic- 
tures by Gladys Rourke Blackwood. A 
story in manuscript print for the very 
little children, with attractive pictures by 
the artist. ‘ 

Fire Eye: The Story of a Boy and a 
Horse, by Maj Lindman. One of the best 
of Maj Lindman’s Swedish stories, appeal- 
ing to horse-lovers with its excellent pic- 
tures, by the author-artist, of horses and 
children. 


Susie, by May Justus, illustrated by 
Christine Chisholm. The tenth of the 
charming stories by this original author. 
Under a fellowship from the Julius Rosen- 
wald fund, she is making permanent rec- 
ords of the songs and folktales of her part 
of the Southern Mountains. Her stories are 
told in the 16th century English still used 
in the mountains of the South. Miss Chis- 
holm’s spray of dogwood on the end-pieces 
is exquisite. Albert Whitman; $1.50. 


Watchdog, by Laura Bannon, author- 
artist. Alberto’s father was making the 
toys for the castillo, the great pole erected 
for the fiesta to celebrate the freedom of 
Mexico. Each of the family had a little 
bird in a cage, to be freed as a symbol of 
their country’s freedom. Down at the bird- 
store one cage held not a bird but a puppy. 
How Alberto wanted him for a watchdog! 
Attractive pictures and story. Whitman; 
$2.50. 


Thine is the Glory, by Florenc M. Tay- 
lor, illustrated by Mary Royt. “Here's the 
music. Mr. Alcott gave us each a copy so 
we could practice at home.” . .. “He says 
you can’t really sing anything well unless 
you understand it.” An interpretation of 
the Lord’s Prayer in the give-and-take of 
an understanding home. Westminster 
Press; 65 cents. 


Once, Long Ago, by Mary Owen Bruce, 
illustrated by J. M. Swanson. Episodes in 
the lives of Moses, Ruth, Samuel, David, 
well though briefly told and beautifully 
illustrated; 65 cents. 


* * 


Games and Self-Testing Activities for the 

assroom is a useful 12-page illustrated 
bulletin, prepared by Elsa Schneider, spe- 
cialist in health instruction and physical 
education, U.S. Office of Education, 
Washington 25, DC. Copies may be ob- 
tained through that office. 


* * 


The Thirsty Land, The Story of the 
Central Valley Project, by Robert de Roos, 
an authoritative volume, is published by 
Stanford University Press; price $4. The 
author, a Stanford graduate, was a feature 
writer on San Francisco Chronicle. His 
book is timely, as Centennial visitors are 
finding the State is looking forward to the 
day when its water, instead of running 
sterile to the sea, increasingly will go to 
work on the thirsty land. 


Please turn to Pages 24 and 30 
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ASILOMAR CONFERENCE 


REACHES NEW HIGH 


DYNAMIC ASSOCIATION IN EVERY COMMUNITY IS ASILOMAR 


LEADERSHIP TRAINING THEME 


ORE than 300 teachers, supervi- 

sors and administrators, repre- 
senting local teacher associations from 
Del Norte to San Luis Obispo coun- 
ties, studied methods and problems in 
achieving “A Dynamic and Alert 
Teachers Association in Every Com- 
munity” during the 7th annual Fall 
Training Conference at Asilomar, Oc- 
tober 22-24. 


Dr. Rex H. Turner, Vice-President 
of CTA Bay Section, set the theme 
for the leadership conference in his 
opening address Friday evening, 
stressing the role local teacher organi- 
zations must play in building the 
self- and community-respect due a 
profession, and the ethical responsibil- 
ity it requires. Dr. Harry T. Jensen, 
San Jose State College, followed the 
same pattern in his Saturday general 
assembly address on “The Ethics of 
the Profession.” 

Wide and enthusiastic participation in 
the discussion groups indicated the interest 
of all delagates in achieving the conference 
geal. In his final summary of the confer- 
ence, Arthur F. Corey, CTA Executive 
Secretary, pointed to the attendance records 
as showing the increased interest in pro- 
fessional and public relations for teacher 


organizations, as contrasted with — the 
greater interest in technical organizational 


methods and «salary studies in previous 
years. 
“This reflects significant advancement 


and maturity of local teacher organizations 
when methods of enrolling members take 


a place subordinate to the action programs 
we can develop,” Mr. Corey declared. 

More than 100 delegates participated in 
the morning or afternoon public relations 
discussions. In the first session they inves- 
tigated both general and specific aims, and 
the organization of the association and its 
committees to engage in a program to im- 
prove school and teacher community rela- 
tions. Specific suggestions on use of com- 
munications media, the PTA California 
Schools Citizenship Program, public rela- 
tions dinners, and tax or bond elections as 
public relations devices were emphasized in 
the afternoon session. 


In the discussion of local association com- 
mittee organization and functions, the gen- 
eral aim of making the group dynamic was 
stressed. Dr. Adelaide Helwig described an 
outsandingly successful committee effort in 
the Berkeley association, pointing out how 
careful study and research on professional 
problems could benefit teachers, students, 
and administrators alike. Possibilities of 
joint committees with other community or- 
ganizations concerned with effective schools 
were indicated. 

The “wherewithal” received top atten- 
tion in the morning and afternoon sections 
on teacher salaries. Dr. Oscar Anderson 
and Dr. Frank Parr, leaders of the two 
discussions, both asserted that adequate 
understanding of California’s school financ- 
ing methods and the local district’s actual 
and potential income must precede any ef- 
fective effort to improve local salary sched- 


ules. Planning such schedules to aid in 
stimulating professional growth was also 
recommended. 


Problems of the present teacher retire- 
ment system and proposed modifications 
were related to general professional im- 
provement in the discussion led by Mrs. 
Louise B. Gridley, CTA Retirement Com- 

mittee Chairman. 
Opportunities for 


: : dynamic local 
Asilomar leaders (left to right): Dr. W. W. Hall, a Clee 

3 : acher organization 
Mildred Stevens, oe Connolly, Arthur F. to work effectively 





with State, national 
and world programs 
were stressed in 


other sessions. Co- 
ordinated action of 
local, section, and 


State legislative com- 
mittees to support a 
planned legislative 
program were out- 
lined by Robert Mc- 
Kay, CTA _ director 
of field service, in 
the discussion group 
on legislation. 

The growing need 
for similar coopera- 
tion with NEA in 
national action pro- 
grams and with the 
United Nations Ed- 
ucational and Scien- 
tific and Cultural 
Organization on the 
international level 


was pointed out in the Saturda 
general session. 

Dr. Wallace W. Hall, executive sec 
tary of CTA Bay section, inspired del, 
gates to move forward in world lead. 
ership with his address on “UNESCO and 
You,” while Malcolm Murphy, Californ 
Senior NEA Director, outlined the NEA 
program for this year. 

Community singing, led by Jean Taylo, 
of Compton, a social hour Friday night and 
folk-dancing Saturday night provided the 
recreational highlights of the conference 

Delegates praised Mildred Stevens, Bay 
Section President, Marguerite E, Connolly 
Bay Section Professional Relations Com, 
mittee Chairman, and other members of the 
sponsoring committee for outstanding gy. 
tention to the endless details involved, 
that the exceptionally smooth operation of 
the conference provided maximum oppor. 
tunity for those attending to gather ideas 
and methods for the improved effectiveness 
of their own associations. 


y Evening 


* * * 


THE PONY SHOW 


By Mrs. Auril Wood, Teacher of 
Remedial Class (Grades 1-3 

E. Morris Cox School, Oakland 
Winfield A. Benner, Principal 


ONNY just had to see the show that 

was going to be in the school audito- 
rium. All the other second graders would 
see it. They had filed up to the desk dur 
ing the week to give the teacher their 
small coins. 

But Donny had no money. He knew 
of no way to get even the 15 cents’ that 
was required for the show. He was a foster 
child, and had never been given an allow 
ance or any money to spend for himself. 

The show was to be a “humdinger,” too, 
according to the older boys who had seen 
ic last year. There was a pony that trotted 
in circles, some trick dogs that jumped 
through hoops and rode on the pony's 
back. 

“Has everyone brought his money?” the 
teacher was asking. 

Donny hoped she wouldn't read out the 
names of those who hadn't brought 
money. That would be too much, for he 
had already boasted that he was going to 
the show. 

She wasn’t going to read them out after 
all. She was putting the list back in her 
desk. The class went on with the day's 
work. Donny, as usual, stayed after school 
to help. 

“Think I'll be sick tomorrow,” he be 
gan. 

“You can’t be sick, you'll miss the 
show!” 

“Don’t want to go!” Donny forced an 
arm into his jacket sleeve. 

“Why, Donny, it’s a fine show,” his 
teacher urged. “The principal has a job 
for you. You can earn your way into the 
show.” 

Donny looked pleased. “A job for me?” 

Teacher smiled. “He's chosen you t0 
help arrange the kindergarten chairs in the 
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auditorium. He’s counting on you, you 


alisha I'll get to touch one of the 


dogs.” ‘ 
“I rather expect so. 


Donny smiled and waved as he went 


out the door. 








The Hogles and Alexander, by Dorothy 


Langley, is a beautiful big story-book with 
many color-plates and other illustrations, 
published by Caxton Printers of Caldwell, 
Idaho; price $3. The author, of West Los 
Angeles, has published three novels. This 
is a charming story-book for children. 





VIVA LA ESCUELA DE VERANO 


By Leslie Mae Burr, Teacher, Lynwood High School, and Annette Graupe, 
Teacher, Paramount High School, Compton District, Los Angeles County 


“AILASSES don’t start on time. The 

professors take a day off when- 
ever they feel like it.” These were 
criticisms which we had often heard 
of the summer school at the University 
of Mexico. 

Because we found the reverse to be 
true, we would like not only to refute 
these statements but to spread the 
good word about a summer session 
that is not dry texts and dull lectures, 
but informative, intensely interesting 
and of a level comparable to any sum- 
mer session in California. 

One can enroll without any previ- 
ous knowledge of Spanish, for there 
are courses in history, customs, and 
literature given in English, as well as 
various beginning Spanish classes. 
However, a fuller understanding and 
enjoyment is always derived with a 
knowledge of the language of the 
country, especially if you live with a 
Mexican family and ride second-class 
buses with the turkeys and chickens! 

As in any school, not all the pro- 
fessors are guaranteed to keep you 
awake during your 8 o'clock, but we 
would like to recommend a few to 
any of you who might care to cast 
your lot with the thousand or so hardy 
souls who dare to brave the lowly 
amoeba. 


We Study Hard 


Being graduates of the University 
of California, Los Angeles and Berke- 
ley, we sought classes of graduate level 
which could be applied toward a 
Masters Degree in Spanish. The two 
clases which held our interest 
throughout the 6 weeks to such an 
extent that even weekends in Aca- 
pulco, Cuernavaca and Taxco weren't 
worth a cut, were Mexican Literature 
given by Raul Cordero Amador and 
Social and Educational Problems of 
Mexico by Gabino A. Palma. 
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The former was typical of any lit- 
erature class, but it was the personality 
of the professor, his humor, vivacity, 
personal acquaintance with famous 
authors which ‘made Fernandez de 
Lizardi, Amado Nervo, Guillermo 
Prieto and all the others whom we 
studied emerge as flesh and blood. 
The teaching technique of this man 
was excellent; his methods of: reading 
and recitation varied. To make the 
last meeting of the class memorable, 
besides the final examination we were 
honored by the presence of an actual 
literary figure, Aqueles Vela, who re- 
counted one of his stories and pre- 
sented the class with one of his books. 


We See Beauty and Goodness 


The highlight of our whole summer 
was the Social and Educational Prob- 
lems class. We know that the entire 
class left Mexico feeling that in Ga- 
bino Palma they had a personal friend 
as well as having known a truly great 
Mexican of the present generation. 
His idea was that on the streets and 
in our every day travels we would see 
the ugliness “Lo feo de Mexico” and 
he wanted to show us the beauty and 
the good. As a class we visited every 
type of school, from kindergarten 
through the university, we ate in a 
Comedor Familiar which feeds the 
poor for payment in ratio with their 
earnings, we visited a maternity hos- 
pital, social security offices and clinics, 
took part in their Quiz Kids program 
called “Ninos Catedraticos,” visited a 
movie studio, to mention some of our 
activities, and celebrated the end of 
the session with a dinner at the 
Chapultepec restaurant. 

Through this class and the professor 
we met Spanish-speaking people with 
like interests, so that the conversa- 
tional value extended far beyond the 
class room. On days when we did 





not go on a trip, some important figure 
in the educational or social world was 
invited to our class to speak to us. 
True, we saw the ideal, the new, the 
progressive, but we now have some 
idea of the enormous effort to better 
the social conditions of the Mexican 
people through public education. 

We haven’t mentioned any of the 
other interesting classes we heard 
about, nor the Jueves Sociales on 
Thursdays when the patio of the sum- 
mer school became a stage for the 
presentation of songs and dances the 
like of which you couldn’t find else- 
where, the good food in the school 
cafeteria, the fun of meeting someone 
else from California (at first they all 
seemed to be from Texas and Minne- 
sota), and the general feeling of 
friendship around the school. 

We can not express just how much 
pleasure and benefit we received but 
we hope that when next summer rolls 
around some of you will think of 
Mexico for your summer school work 
where you will find that even a street 
car ride is an adventure. 


* * 8 
Situation 
TOHN is scribbling a paragraph 


That stresses verbs and nouns;. 
In his mind he’s counting 
Football passes and touchdowns. 
And Jane quietly sits; 
Then walks down the.-aisle, 
Hoping John will look up, see her — 
And smile; 
While Teacher works and watches too, 
Wondering what thinking 
Her pupils do! 
— Beatrice Kess, Teacher, Muir Junior 
High School, Burbank. 


Classroom 


* * 8 
WESTINGHOUSE TEACHING AIDS 


AN 18-page Teaching Aids Catalog re- 
cently announced by the School Serv- 
ice Department, Westinghouse Electric 
Corporation, describes numerous charts, 
posters, and booklets available for distri- 
bution to high school teachers. 


These teaching aids are of great value 
in bridging the gap between the textbook 
and the student’s keen interest in current 
developments. Covering a wide range of 
subjects (nuclear physics, science, home 
making, education, agriculture, industrial 
arts, and radio), the materials described in 
the catalog can be obtained free of charge 
or for a nominal sum. Each catalog con- 
tains order-blanks for use in requesting 
these materials. 


Teachers can obtain copies of the cata- 
log through School Service Department, 
Westinghouse Electric Corporation, 306 
Fourth Avenue, Box 1017, Pittsburgh 30, 
Pa. 
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THE COUNSELOR AND 


MENTAL HYGIENE 


By Phyllis J. Shane, Child Welfare Counselor, Long Beach Public Schools 


MENTAL hygiene is the adjustment 
of individuals to themselves and 
to society at large with a maximum of 
satisfactions and a minimum of frus- 
trations. This includes the ability to 
face and accept the realities of life. 


Mental health is essential to each 
individual and society as a whole. Un- 
social behavior and actual mental ill 
health cause maladjustments in the 
individual which are a direct result of 
environmental conditions. 


Educators now accept and recognize 
that the school necessarily must deal 
with the child as a whole. Conse- 
quently the school program must meet 
the needs of the total individual. 


A maladjusted pupil is one that has 
failed to reach satisfactory adjustments 
between his desires and his condition 
of life. He has not learned to live 
happily and effectively due to ac- 
quired inefficient habits of work, con- 
duct, or an instable emotional life. 
Recognition of maladjustment comes 
through overt behavior presentation. 


The counselor necessarily assumes a 
vital role in the practice and develop- 
ment of mental hygiene. Physical hy- 
giene features are closely allied with 
mental hygiene factors. 


The diagnosis and treatment of mal- 
adjustments is an individual procedure. 
However, there are three main steps 
in this process. The first being the 
nature of the disorder; secondly, the 
supposed cause; and thirdly, possible 
treatment which will alleviate the un- 
social behavior being presented. 


The Case of Paul 


The counselor assumes an important 
role in the general behavior pattern 
of the child. Miss Sutton has been 
observing that Paul, a new student, 
seems unable to assume responsibility 
for keeping his desk clean, having his 
jacket on the peg assigned to him, and 
generally unable to do his work with- 
out direct direction. 


Miss Sutton has talked to Paul on 
several occasions and he stated that his 
mother helps him dress, picks up his 








toys, and generally assumes these re- 
sponsibilities that should be included 
in his nursery training. 


The counselor may make a home 
visitation in an attempt to work out a 
plan with the mother whereby Paul 
will be given undirected responsibility 
within the home. Paul's mother proved 
to be quite cooperative and under- 
standing. She readily admitted that 
she should have definite duties for 
Paul to perform but offered the excuse 
that he was the only child, conse- 
quently everything was done for him. 


It was carefully explained to her 
how this attitude and treatment was 
affecting the child at school. Close 
cooperation was needed between the 
home anti the school. The mother 
was asked to have a conference with 
the teacher and the counselor. The 
following program was set up: 


and satisfactions desirable to the individ 
Tension reduction through the ac 
of others or group. 


Example: Johnny experie “te: 
in making friends at school. = difficulty 


hievement, 


ae : : t is su 
he join the social dancing club cheney giv. 


ing him identification with a group, 

2. PROJECTION: This is a form of d 
fense in which the individual perceives i 
others the traits or motives in which he feck 
his own inferiority. An attempt to deflect 
attention from weakness. 


Example: Jane is caught copying Martha's 
paper. To compensate for this she at once 
claims Martha copied the paper from some. 
one and that most of class members copy 
She justifies her act within her thoughts, 

3. SUBSTITUTION: This is a proces, 
of evading failure and selecting a different 
one and usually one that is more easily 
attained. 

Example: Bill was not successful in 
athletics and so turned his desires to public 
speaking and became a leader in his group, 

4. NEGATIVISM: The processes of re. 
fusing to accept or recognize a problem or 
obstacle. That of refusing unpleasant facts 
Withdrawing as a refusal. ; 


Example: Jean, instead of admitting she 
was afraid of the dark, refused to go in 
an unlighted room. Or rather than admit 
failure at school Bill refused to attend 
classes and became rebellious. 


5. EGOCENTRISM: This is an attempt 
to force attention and recognition not usu 
ally secured in normal living. Defensive 
behavior patterns. 


Example: Jean throws a temper tantrum 
to get what she wants at the moment. 


Within the Home 
1. Paul responsible for taking care of his room, such as: hanging up his clothes, putting 


his toys away, and helping make his bed. 


2. Paul responsible for bringing in the evening paper and setting the table. 


Within the School 
1. Paul given responsibility for inspecting all desks to check on neatness, etc. 
2. Responsibility to see that coats were hung on proper pegs. 


It was decided at the first conference 
that these suggestions were adequate as-a 
starting basis. The mother assured me that 
even though she preferred doing all for 
Paul she would as faithfully as possible hold 
him responsible for his room. This program 
was worked out on a month-to-month basis. 


Paul, during the first two weeks, had to 
be reminded several times of his responsi- 
bilities, but after two more conferences and 
a three-month period, the boy evidenced 
definite interest and ability to assume not 
only assigned duties but he volunteered and 
presented leadership qualities within his 
group. 


The counselor must constantly be aware 
of symptoms evidence by a child in his 
behavior patterns so that she may be of 
help to both parents and teachers. 


WiECHANISMS, as defined by Webster, 
are the combination of mental processes 
by which a result is obtained. The means 
unconsciously adapted to gratify a desire. 


For identification and awareness purposes 
the following defined mechanisms are 
presented: 


1. IDENTIFICATION: This is the pro- 
cesses of an individual attaching to a group 
or other individuals who have attained goals 


6. RATIONALIZATION: Form of de 
fense in which the individual gives socially 
acceptable reasons for his behavior. Attempt 
to make conduct appear acceptable. 


Example: Edgar is a poor student. He 
becomes sullen and a problem of control 
within the classroom claiming the teacher 
is unfair and will not give him good grades. 


7. DAYDREAMING: The process of re 
jecting actual problems by setting up imag: 
inary solutions (which are more pleasant 
and satisfactory) within the mind. Claiming 
both success and failure within the imagina 
tion, 


Example: Jim is unable to play on the 
varsity basket ball squad. Within his own 
thoughts he is the hero and through his 
efforts the team wins the championship. 


8. REPRESSION: This is a process of 
deliberately avoiding conflict involved in a 
problem solving situation. Blocking out the 
memory of unpleasant experiences or ignor’ 
ing desires to avoid a direct relation. 


Example: Johnny is afraid to ask for help 
because of his teacher's sarcasm. Bill does 
not want to tell his family he failed because 
they will ridicule him. 
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9, SYMPATHY: The proceses of secur- 
ing sympathy from others, thus avoiding 
a problem. it 

Example: Bill is failing in his school work. 
Claims he is abused and over worked at 
home consequently he cannot study and get 


his work done. 


10. COMPENSATION: Overemphasis of 
a trait, acting as a defense ot reduce the 
tensions occasioned by a personal defect. 
Also the process of exerting forces after 
experiencing failure or difficulty in reaching 
a goal. 

Example: Edward was rejected by his 
family. Father and mother favored his two 
sisters. He was considered a problem at 
home, yet an honor student at school. The 
difficulty was clarified when the parents 
became aware that he acted as he did due 
to their attitudes. 


11. DISSOCIATION: Processes of re- 
fusing to accept a problem by dissociating it 
from conscious thought. 

Example: Jim was a failure in high school. 
Ran away and used an assumed name in 
order to dissociate himself from the un- 
pleasant situation. 


12. REGRESSION: Acceptance of a sub- 
stitute adjustment as a means of avoiding 
the problem. Withdrawing type of defense 
where the individual retreats to an inferior 
type of adjustment. 

Example: Jim threw the baseball through 
the school window on Friday afternoon. 
This was accidental. Rather than face as 
gmed consequences he claimed illness and 
refused to return to school. 


These so-ttermed mechanisms do not op- 
erate exclusive of one another, nor are 
they separate entities. They are methods 
by which all humans seek to lesson ob- 
stacles which seem too weighty to directly 
assume and solve. Many of these mechan- 
isms, when executed carefully, are socially 
acceptable. 


It is only when the mechanism controls 
the individuals, rather than the individual 
controlling the mechanism that the situa- 
tion becomes dangerous. 


The major causes of deviable behavior 
may be the result of any one of a number 


of factors with which the child is unable to - 


cope. However, the 5 major causes of 
personality disorders and their subordinates 
may be roughly classified as: 


I. Emotional Causes 
a. Unwholesome family relationships 
b. Undesirable school treatment 
II. Social Causes 
a. Unfavorable and inadequate home 
conditions 
III. Physical Causes 
a. General health — poor health 
habits 
b. Physical disabilities 
IV. Pedagogical Causes 
a. Unwholesome Teacher-Pupil Re- 
lationships 
b. Curriculum and instructional in- 
adequacies. Attempt to adjust the 


difficulty of the curriculum to the 
E.M. and M.M. of the pupil 


These major divisions may be further , 


token down and presented as symptoms 
evidenced by the child while at school. The 
child evidences this kind of behavior when 
is normal reactions are confused and in 
order to secure relief from that which is 
causing him confusion his behavior assumes 
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overt or invert tendencies. The general 
symptoms which indicate themselves to the 
teacher and counselor, and for which the 
child needs help rather than punishment, 
are: 


1. Inferior achievement 


2. Unhappiness — refusal to take part 
socially, etc. 


3. Misconduct 

4. Laziness 

5. Lack of interest 

6. Lack of responsibility 

7. Day-dreaming 

8. Nervousness 

9. Lack of emotional control 
10. Unsocial attitude 


oe teacher, although not always trained 
to psychologically cope with a full-time 
remedial program, should be able to recog- 
nize mental and emotional pecularities. 


Securing effective and desirable responses, 
and presenting or eliminating undesirable 
ones are the two main problems confronting 
the counselor. Desirable behavior is attained 
through the process of substitution and re- 
conditioning. In order that these desirable 
behaviors become habitual, repetition of 
response is necessary. 


Although the home has been considered 
the place of starting development of the 
child’s habit systems, it is the supreme re- 
sonsibility of the school to develop the 
child's character and personality. 


* * * 


WE CREATE MUSIC 


By Lena D. Schleder, Teacher, 
Delhi School, Delhi, Merced County 


ee activity for children is fun, 
especially in music! It not only offers 
an excellent avenue for emotional release, 
but by creating little verses and tunes for 
them, a child gets the satisfaction that 
comes only with creating. 


For some time my second grade children 
had been doing a lot of creative language 
work. They had enjoyed writing little 
stories, rhymes and jingles. I had wanted 
to suggest to them that it might be fun to 
sing some of these jingles; but since they 
were a most enthusiastic group, I knew 
if 1 did, that was just what they would 


want to do. 


Since I am not a music major nor even 
particularly musical, I ac- 
tually lacked the courage 
to do so. Mrs. Leona 
Bradford, who was music 
consultant for Merced 4H, 
County, gave me the en- 7b 
couragement I needed to Kp 
try to help the children 
do some of this creative 
work. (She was always 
ready to go over our 
songs, help us to revise 
them or to give us sug’ 
gestions. Later on she or- 
ganized a workshop meet- 
ing in Creative Music for 
the teachers of the 
county.) 


Wish that we 


One day I made up my mind to try, so 
I read one of our little verses we had 
written several times in sort of a sing-song 
way, until the children were well aware of 
the rhythm. 


James said, “That sort of sounds like a 
song. 


Anita said, “I can sing it.” 


So we were started on our first song. 
After this the children were so enthusiastic 
they wanted to sing every rhyme they 
made. 


After this I followed this procedure. I 
let different children sing the verse or any 
part of it. I would write these tunes down. 
Many times each phrase was created by a 
different child. Then the children would 
choose which tune they liked best for the 
song. Then when it came to actually writing 
the song down, I needed help. Mrs. Brad- 
ford was very kind to help me with this. 


S° we had a lot of fun creating our own 

songs. We wrote 7 or 8 songs, most of 
which were the outgrowth of our Secial 
Studies unit: The Dairy. Both the children 
and I learned a lot. The satisfaction we re- 
ceived was much greater than the effort 
we expended. Our favorite was “The Milk 
Foam Fairy.” This was written after our 
visit to the Fiorini Dairy in Delhi. 


* * *& 


BURLINGAME SCHOOL 
Wins National Award 


WASHINGTON School of Burlingame, 

San Mateo County, has been selected 
by NEA Department of Secondary Teachers 
as a demonstration center for audio-visual 
methods and materials. It is one of $5 
such schools selected throughout the nation, 
and one of two selected in California. 


During national Audio-Visual Education 
Week, October 25-29 Washington School 
was awarded approximately $800 worth of 
materials and equipment for its advancement 
in this comparatively new field of education. 


The major companies and organizations 
who have developed equipment and services 
in this field, contributed a total of $40,000 
worth of audio-visual materials and equip- 
ment which were awarded to the 55 pilot 
schools. 


Jack R. Chappell, principal and audio- 
visual director of Washington School, is 
planning to develop his school into a dem- 
onstration center which will benefit many 
teachers in Northern California. George V. 
White is superintendent of Burlingame Ele- 
mentary Schools. 
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| EVER KNEW 


AST May 30th our teacher invited 
us to her home in Upland. Most of 
us had graduated in the class of °10, 
"11 or °12, of Perris Union High 
School. At that time Perris was a little 
town of almost one thousand people, 
in Riverside County. A dry-farming 
area, where Hatfield the Rainmaker 
was considered a very effective and a 
very important person. 


Obviously the graduation classes 
were small, because the school was 
small. However, size doesn’t always 
count. This school has been a mecca, 
a returning point to graduates for the 
last 40 years. The high school was 
the result of the driving force and 
determination of Harry W. Hawkin- 
son, the young principal. It was mis- 
sion style, built in 1910 at the proud 
cost of $25,000. The building is still 
in use today and looks good for an- 
other 40 years. It has comfortably 
withstood the ravages of heat, wind, 
rain and earthquake. However, the 
thing that made that school good was 
not the new building or the climate or 
the trees we planted, or the equip- 
ment, but two people, Harry W. 
Hawkinson and Miss Lily Thompson, 
who later became Mrs. Hawkinson. 


Boys Called Him "The Prof" 


They arrived in Perris the same year, 
1908, the only two on the faculty, graduates 
of Pomona College. Almost from the start 
the boys called him “The Prof.” He taught 
mathematics and science. Miss Thompson 
taught English, Latin and History. As we 
look back upon it almost everything was 
dramatized. If there was not enough time 
in class work we dramatized things at night. 
There were parties galore but they were not 
games of “spin the platter,” “pin the tail 
on the donkey” or “sardines,” but games 
where a bit of learning was also involved. 


Sometimes a part of Friday afternoon 
would be devoted to getting ready for one 
of Miss Thompson’s pirties. You had to 
know something abou: history, or English 
or Latin or you would feel foolish. We liked 
to recite well to plcase her, if we acted 
stupid she seemed so disappointed, it be- 
hooved us to learn our lessons well, and her 
happiness was our reward. It never occurred 
to us that she was an insatiable teacher; that 
if she couldn’t make us learn by drill she 
would make us learn by fun. 


Our small town would only occasionally 
have a traveling show, but wherever Miss 
Thompson and “The Prof” were, there was 
the show. The Senior Class play would 
draw a packed house for 25 miles, the crowd 
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THE MOST UNUSUAL TEACHER 


By William C. Morrison, Teacher, Beverly Hills High School 


coming by surrey, buck-board, Stanley 
Steamer, E.M.F., Flanders, Maxwell, Ford 
and Buick. 


I never remember anyone ditching school, 
but of course there was probably some of 
that in the spring. “The Prof” played every 
game with us; baseball, track, basketball, 
“shinny” and marbles. We still recall the 
time he delayed the recess-bell because he 
was up at bat with Roy Cummings pitching, 
Roy Donovan on second and Maxwell Wall 
on third. “The Prof” hit a two-bagger. The 
opposition howled, but knew it was a very 
good sign that “The Prof” held up the 
bell a minute. 


They got married, these two, — that was 
in 1914. The “old grads” all went to the 
wedding. It was a happy day for them and 
a sad day for us because “The Prof” and 
Miss Thompson were now leaving the valley 
to go to Chaffey to teach. He had inherited 
a large sturdy old house and an orange 
grove and they deemed the move advisable. 


8 dota the span of years most of us visited 
them often. We loved them, we wanted 
them to succeed in their work, and above 
all to be happy. Due to their influence a 
large percentage from this small desert town 
graduated from college. We did it because 
they expected it of us and had confidence 
in us, and we didn’t want to disappoint 
them. Mrs. Hawkinson, we call her Lily 
now, has received hundreds of letters from 
her former students, and manages to answer 
them, just how we will never understand. 


Mr. Hawkinson and Lily taught in Chaf- 
fey together for 25 years. After his death, 
10 years ago, she continued teaching her 
favorite subject, Latin. 


Now there is something of this party of 
May 30, 1948, that I wish to tell. To us, 
that day, she was still Miss Thompson. 
There were 33 of us — it was like returning 
to a shrine. There was Burt Vorce, the 
catcher — good enough to make the town 
team. He also jumped 5’2” in a track meet 
with San Jacinto. Ruth was there too. Burt 
and Ruth started going together in 1911. 


Jim Tigner, the boy who won the good 
attendance record, just as smooth, suave, 
polished and courteous as ever, but his hair 
has changed from black to gray. Wayne 
Bell, captain of the baseball team, brought a 
huge fancy cake embossed with the school 
colors and frosted lettering PUHS °12. 


She Reads Old Letters 


Carol, Esther and Gladys Hook, brought 
their husbands. Their father was president 
of the school board. Esther Long was there 
too. She was the preacher's daughter; had 
beautiful auburn hair and can still sing and 
play the piano. And the Howery girls, Lois 
and Cleonice, both have risen high in the 
Los Angeles School system. An uncom- 
monly large number present were teachers, 
probably by example. 


Miss Thompson read some of the letters 
she had written in 1908 and °09 to her 
mother, giving her impressions of her first 
































Lily Thompson Hawkinson 


teaching position. Her mother bound them 
on the chance that some day they might be 
interesting reading. We as pupils never 
knew how much interest she took in yg 
To quote: 5 


“I have a sad little boy in my beginning 
Latin. He stutters and seems so frightened 
There must be a feeling of insecurity about 
his home. I must call upon his parents,” 


“Helen is a bit too flirtatious for Bill, | 
wonder if it wouldn't be better for her to 
become attracted to someone else. I shall 
see what I can do.” 


Her Judgment Was Good 


Not until this day, 35 or more years later, 
did we realize the effort she had expended 
in trying to adjust and improve our lives, 
And none of us can recall where she missed 
a bet. Her judgment seemed to be alway 
correct. 


Even the most recalcitrant children in 
the community came to her Sunday School 
class, where she did everything possible to 
make those Bible stories come to life. She 
drew constant parallels and it was her re 
lentless objective to see that the lesson was 
applicable to the present. 


June °47 she drove up to our home ia 
Beverly Glen. Casually I said, “Lily what 
are you doing this summer?” 


“Going to Italy.” 


Aghast, for she is older than I by ll 
years, I said, “Italy? When?” 


“The day after tomorrow.” 


“Well,” exclaimed my wife, “I should 
think you'd have to be home getting ready. 


“Tl pack tomorrow,” was my teacher's 
calm reply, plucking a grape from the side 
board. 


‘**Tomorrow?” in awed wonderment from 
my wife. 


“Why yes—tomorrow. I’m only taking 
one hat and one suitcase and a camera. 


And did she have a trip! Her colored 
slides and her talk about her experiences 
are better than most of the one hundred ot 
more institute sessions I have attended. 


One of the more interesting things about 
this article is, that it is really written not 
only by the class of ’12, but by all her 
classes, for many of them have said, “Why 
don’t you write a story about our wond 
teacher?” 
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PDK IN CALIFORNIA Six to Twelve Held to Be the who was for 12 years director of teacher 


education at the Play Schools Association, 
(Continued From Page 11) "Forgotten Years" of Childhood calls them “the forgotten years of child- 





hood.” 


“KNOwnNe what to expect, but not Understand Your Child—Ages 6 to 12 is 
Pamphlet No. 144 in the series of popular, 





the current directory of California 






low, : : , 5 4 
? 1948-49, expecting the impossibl h t . 

chaptef officers, neeitcasiil a P rm a om He factual, 20-cent pamphlets issued by Public 
Key to abbreviations is: P, president; VP, S°neral Quide for parents, Clara Lambert Affairs Committee, a nonprofit educational 

vicepresident; OS, corresponding secretary; RS, declares in the new 32-page illustrated organization at 22 East 38th Street, New 





Veorling secretary; S, secretary; Sp, sponsor ; pamphlet, “Understand ‘Your Child—Ages York 16, N.Y. 






H, historian. , 7 
DISTRICT II 6 to 12,” issued by Public Affairs Com- Other pamphlets in the Public Affairs 

mittee of New York. _—_ oa —_ are: vay oa —_ 

, District Re tative, 201 . —_ seRes ft, 2 3; Neeping Up With 1¢en- 

mMERY STOOPS, Distric resentative 3 Because the school years between nur Agate: Beilding Your Manas Wan: Yen 





Manning, Los Angeles 26. 
STATES: California, Nevada, Arizona, Utah,  S€ry and adolescence seem to have been Grow Older; Broken Homes; Planning 


New Mexico. by-passed by investigators, Mrs. Lambert, Your Family; and Live Long And Like Ie. 


Delta Campus Chapter—Stanford University, 
Stanford. P,Verne Hall; VP, Charles W. 
Bursch II; CS, James I. Van Fossen, 2368 
Oakwood Drive, Palo Alto; RS, James I. Van 
Fossen; T, Willard D. Stephens; S, A. John 
Bartky; H, Paul F. Lawrence. 












Lambda Campus Chapter—University of Califor- 
nia, Berkeley 4. P, Charles A. McMillan; 
vP, Jay T. Aungst, Jr.; CS, Carl Dwight, 
Haviland Hall, University of California, Berke- 
ley 4; RS, Carl Dwight; T, Denzil Widel; 
§, John Michaelis; Ed, C. Edward Pedersen. 

















Alpha Epsilon Campus Chapter—University of 
Southern California, Los Angeles 7. P, Kephas 
Kinsman; VP, Ernest G. Toland; CS, Calvin 
E. Gross, Box 160, University of Southern 
California, Los Angeles 7; RS, Calvin E. 
Gress; T, Charles S. Lofton; H, Edward J. 
Bartlett; Conductor, Omphie B. Coleman. 







What do YOU 


want most 












Alpha Omicron Campus Chapter—Claremont 
College, Claremont. P, Lawrence Magee; VP, 
Ralph E. Vernon, Jr.; CS, Allan G. Smith, 
Harper Hall, Claremont Graduate School, 
Claremont; RS, Allan G. Smith; T, Richard 
Coffin; S, Peter L. Spencer. 








Alpha Chi Campus Chapter—University of Cali- 
fornia at Los Angeles, Los Angeles 24. P, 
Nathan Kravetz; VP, Wayne Rosenoff; CS, 
Dave Pascoe, Education Building, Room 123, 
U.C.L.A., 405 Hilgard Avenue, Los Angeles 
24; RS, George Langston; T, Don Johnson; 

S, Dean McClusky; H, Salvadore Paez. 


Alpha Field Chapter—San Francisco. P, Jesse 
E. Rathbun, 468 Hazelwood Avenue, San Fran- 
cisco; VP, Joseph B. Hill; S, Charles B. 

Gilmore; T, Arthur E. Lindborg, 3766 21st 

Street, San Francisco 14. 





















Delta Field Chapter—Fresno. P, Lars Barstad, 
1518 Roosevelt Avenue, Fresno; VP, Bob 
Miner; S, Collins Burnett; T, Richard N. 

Helm, 824 Swift, Fresno. 


Epsilon Field Chapter—Los Angeles. P, Gerald 

M. Weller, 117 Second Street, Manhattan 
Beach; VP, Aubrey Berry; S, Herbert T. 
Aigner; T, Norman O. Tallman, 2100 W. 
Cleveland Avenue, Montebello. 


Eta Field Chapter—Santa Barbara. P, Claude 
Hardesty, 2215 Chapala Street, Santa Barbara ; 
1 VP, Harry K. Wolf; 2 VP, Harry Bigger; 
3 VP, Lester Sands; S, Glenn Durflinger; 





























Almost everyone has a different answer to that question! Teachers will 
be interested in the replies below, because of their frequent trips... 
to teaching assignments, conventions, on vacations, and for educational 
credits. Whatever your preference may be, when traveling, you'll find 
that Greyhound will come nearest meeting it. Next time you plan a 
trip anywhere in America, phone or call on your Greyhound agent. 





















































T, Glenn Durflinger, 1820 Olive Avenue, “Everything’s so high—I “I want to get home from 
Santa Barbara. want to save money!” school on week-ends.” 

XI Field Chapter—Sacramento. P, Delmer M. You'll save money on every Grey- Then go Greyhound! lt serves 
Marshall, 334 University Avenue, Davis; VP, hound trip! Fares are lower hundreds of schools and colleges 
Ray B, Dean; S, Michael Nugent; Acting than any other transpertation— —in many cases stops right at 
Secretary, George E. Fox; T, Lyrel D. Bul- less than driving you own car. campus gates. 


lard, Box 688, Placerville; H, George I. Linn. 
Omega Field Chapter—San Diego. P, Francis 
Drag, Associate Superintendent of County 














“| want convenience —many “I like to see things, meet 





Schools, Civic Center, San Diego; VP, David schedules, well-timed.” people, have a good time...” 
a _e _ ae 7 poe Then Greyhound’s for you! It’s truly more fun traveling 
7 7 s 67 —. vs ’ iego : oe There are many departures Greyhound—you meet such con- 
a ea be +2 es daily, timed at most convenient genial people, see America’s 
reasurer, Ralph Brown. hours ... prompt arrivals, too. beauty spots close-up, by highway. 


Alpha Rho Field Chapter—Bakersfield. P, Guy 
H. Jaggard, 2312 Dracena, Bakersfield; VP, 
John L. Compton; S, Norman J. Harris; T, 
George O. Sagen, 2820 Parkway, Bakersfield. 


Alpha Chi Field Chapter—Santa Ana. P, Wil- 
liam Cunliffe, Orange County Schools, 1104 
W. 8th Street, Santa Ana; T, M. A. Gauer, 
212 N. Helena Street, Anaheim. 
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WORKING WITH FIRST 


GRADE "REPEATERS" 


As told to F. C. G. Yates by a California Teacher 


I ENROLLED 35 children in First 
Grade, September 1947. Among 
them were three boys repeating that 
grade. Obviously these boys pre’ 
sented individual problems, so I de- 
termined to find why they were tak- 
ing first grade work a second time. 


As a teacher, I appreciated the sub- 
tle task of evaluating the emotional, 
and or, physical defects which had led 
to their inability to satisfactorily pro- 
gress in reading and in classroom pre- 
cedure. Therefore, it seemed neces- 
sary to establish a method helpful to 
each. 


The Case of Tommy 


Reviewing the case of Tommy: I found 
he entered the first grade in September 
1946 when 514 years. Under the maturity 
test his mental age stood at 6.0. In other 
words, he had a readiness for first grade 
reading. He had been to kindergarten. 


Investigating his home environment, I 
learned the family consisted of father, 
mother, and 5 children. Tommy was the 
third child. Doubtless one reason for his 
mental maturity grew out of companionship 
with brothers and sister, and in sharing re- 
sponsibility for two younger children. 
Tommy had received a certain amount of 
parental attention. This background led 
me to believe Tommy was not bewildered 
when entering a group of 35. His health 
report indicated the usual incidence of chil- 
dren’s diseases. Howover, tonsillectomy 
had been advised but not performed, His 
audometer test proved normal. 


Tommy's attitude toward his work and 
classmates was fair, but would have been 
good had it not been for a handicap —a 
speech defect. He had a lisp which made 
him self-conscious, resulting in shyness and 
withdrawal from group activities. Tommy's 
physical development was normal. 


Although he showed an interest in books 
(due in part to having been read to at 
home), his fear of ridicule from classmates 
increased. Yet Tommy did not have re- 
strictive potentialities for learning. 


Therefore to retain Tommy a second year 
in first grade, because of this assumption 
(justifiable only in a few instances) ap- 
peared to me to be an error. 


I called the attention of the principal to 
the advisability of promoting Tommy to 
second grade. Unfortunately in that school 
it was not possible because of over-crowd- 
ing in the second grade. And there was 
no provision for mid-term promotion. 


This situation posed my problem: 
First: To keep Tommy busy and happy. 


Second: To encourage him to overcome 


his diffidence. 
Third: To guide his reading with added 


drill on phonetics. 
In order to meet these objectives I gave 
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Tommy increased <attention. His lisping 
dificulty lay in pronouncing “S” and “Sh.” 
He had no trouble in memorizing rhymes, 
in fact enjoyed them. With this clue, I 
wrote simple rhymes on the board, such as: 
“Simple Simon met a Pieman,” and also 
blackboard sentences using names of class- 
mates beginning with “S.” 


Within a short time Tommy, trying hard, 
was included in my fast reading group. He 
soon responded to praise for his increasing 
effort to overcome his lisp. Suggestions 
to his parents that he should use a mirror 
to see where to place his tongue, showed 
good results, and his co-operation was re- 
markable. 


The Case of Johnny 


N considering the case of the next boy, 

Johnny, his background was very differ- 
ent from Tommy’s. Johnny had also at- 
tended kindergarten. He was retained in 
the first grade because of his immaturity. 
Ir 1946, when entering first grade, Johnny 
was 5 years and 8 months. He was spoiled 
and pampered at home; all his wishes anti- 
cipated and granted. So Johnny found it 
difficult to adjust himself in the schoolroom, 
or accept any responsibility. 


As far as observable, he could do nothing 
on his own initiative, yet he wanted to be 
a leader without proving his worth to the 
group. His reactions on the playground 
were always slow. In class, he never com- 
pleted any activity, although given sufficient 
time. He showed an emotional unbalance 
by continually whining, expecting to have 
his own way. 


Johnny's health report indicated consid- 
erable time lost from school by measles and 
chicken-pox. Still, his development physi- 
cally, was normal, and co-ordination fair. 


According to a mental maturity test 
given September 1947, his I.Q. rated 92. 
At that time he displayed a total lack of 
interest in books; probably because reading 
was forced upon him before he showed a 
readiness for it, although his comprehen- 
sion was good. 


With Johnny I followed this plan: 


Through use of simple charts, his interest 
was aroused, 


I selected points from Johnny’s stories 
and put them on the blackboard. 


I provided opportunity for him to share 
with classmates, and thus overcome his ac- 
quired selfishness. This sharing the atten- 
tion was helpful and made interesting. 


After a few weeks of this, his reading 
ability developed. Although his progress 
was slow, it still was easily surpassed by 
some of the beginners. 


Harry, the Third Repeater 


Invaluating the potentialities of the third 
“Repeater,” Harry, his background as to 
family relationships was entirely different 
from that of Tommy and of Johnny. 


Harry entered the first grade in Septem- 


ber 1946, when 6 years and 7 months of 


age. His health report showed hj 

a robust boy, seldom absent ‘ee bet. 
during that year. He had weathered ” 
usual children’s diseases. He had an = 
brothers and a younger sister, Their a 
environment was distressing, with the fs 
ents quarreling, and contemplatihg diyo é 
Hence, Harry's feeling of insecurity - 
flected in his school behavior. He tried 
to be the class “Show-off,” determined : 
find a niche for himself where he could 
feel he “belonged.” Emotionally hioly 
strung, he was ready to fight at the sini . 
bial “drop of the hat.” He lacked cetieies 
tration. Some of the first grade rules he a 
tinually ignored, thus presenting Problem; 
in class discipline. 


When Harry came into my classroom, he 
evidenced a “don’t care’ attitude, for when 
reprimanded, he smiled slowly. By far the 
largest boy in the group, he did not lack 
good co-ordination. Although a poor reader 
it was certainly a matter of his attitude. ° 


He had a limited sight voca 
with limited eye span. However, i pel 
had been tested with a negative result, 
Harry did excel in writing. In his aca 
demic standing his average was 100 1Q. 


This is the procedure that I followed 
with Harry: 


I DIVIDED the class into three groups 
and called them Soldiers — Marines — 
Sailors. Unknown as to reason (where the 
children were concerned) I placed Harry 
in the lowest — sailors. 


I found that Harry had a dog and that 
the two were inseparable. This fact I capi- 
talized upon to excite his interest, feeling 
he needed to read extensively, and not by 
the mechanical act of pronouncing words, 
phrases and sentences. Therefore I used 
simple charts, supplied from Harry's own 
stories about his dog. His ability to tell 
these incidents interestingly, was remark 
able. I followed this with group discussion. 
Soon I noted his improvement in reading. 
In addition, by commending Harry, and 
often calling upon him to help other read 
ers, he felt he was appreciated and needed, 
so enjoyed the helping. 


Although Harry's work is not always 
near the best in the class, I saw it was the 
best he could do, so put it on the board. 
This was just the encouragement he needed, 
and he responded. 


In working with these three repeaters, I 
found project work gave an added incen 
tive and helpfulness to Tommy and Johnny, 
and in a lesser degree to Harry. 


Here is the Summary of my efforts: 


Tommy's family raised rabbits, chickens 
and ducks. Thus he came to school well 
equipped to contribute his knowledge to 
“Our Life on the Farm” project. Our read 
ing activities centered around our sand 
table (with contributions of pictures) and 
even a real live rabbit, which Tommy 
brought from home. This laid the founda 
tion for simple number work provided by 
him. Tommy boasted: “Last week we had 
12 rabbits; now we have 20.” And I had 
him figure out “How many more?” His 
eagerness to talk about his pets gave him 
a chance to speak without consciousness 0 
his lisp. 


With Johnny, it was different. His father 
was a proprietor of a large nursery. 
Johnny was allowed to take charge of plants 
and flowers in the classroom. Most of them 
brought in by Johnny. He was encourage 
to bring seeds and bulbs. Simple sentences 
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the board, such as: “I plant 
—. = put in some dirt.” “The 
weds are now growing.” — 
For Harry, with his attention centered 
his dog, our “Animals We Know” proj- 
ot awakened his pride in his pet. 


Evaluation 


ition to these projects, at least 15 
eats was devoted to evaluation by 
the class. In the resultant discussion, I had 
to carefully guide the children how to criti- 
cise one another's efforts. They are quick 
to criticize adversely, especially of the work 
by these “repeaters. I centered on how 
their work could be improved, not torn to 


pieces. 


Summation 


In view of my study of these “repeaters” 
and their diverse backgrounds, I have 
reached these conclusions, which may be 
helpful to other teachers of First Grade, 
facing similar problems. 

First: That all reading should be mean- 
ingful. For instance: A child can memorize 
even a tri-syllable word without it carrying 
any relation to his own experiences. This 
is wrong. 

Second: The use of many charts through- 
out the year, based upon the child's first 
hand experience (such as trips to the store, 
etc.) motivates an interest in his reading. 

Third: An extensive picture file (which 
provides vicarious experiences by stories 
from life) that helps to enrich his natural 
background, and so prepare him for the in- 
troduction of the printed symbols. 

And my further conclusion is: that in 
order for the child to progress, classroom 
environment should be informal, with many 
activities planned so that independent work 
may be introduced. 

The teacher, at all times, should be alert 
to create opportunities for the children to 
share their ideas. Her program should be 
flexible, with bulletin boards, science cor- 
ners, and grouping, to stimulate interest in 
reading, 


Y overall conclusion is: This 

grouping should be arranged as 
soon as the teacher has enough infor- 
mation from readiness tests, the 
child's attitude, and responses in class, 
to formulate her opinion of the child’s 
ability. This grouping is in the ex- 
ternal and internal growth of the 
child. Grouping for reading must be 
flexible and continually subject to 
change, in accordance with the child's 
rate of progress. 


Greater enjoyment in reading 
shared is then the result. And with 
enjoyment and satisfaction, “Repeat- 
ers” may be handled with success. 


* * * 


Lapidary and jewelry arts is the theme 
of Grieger’s big encyclopedia and super- 
catalog, a large-format book of 160 pages, 
profusely illustrated; 1948 edition; price $1; 
address Grieger’s at 1633 East Walnut 
Street, Pasadena 4. His establishment is one 
of the leaders in this specialized field. Many 
California schools, in their arts and handi- 
craft departments, include the lapidary and 
jewelry arts. The Grieger's catalog is superb. 
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Literature and Life in America, by Dudley 
Miles and Robert C. Pooley; Scott, Fores- 
man and Company, 1948; 726 pages; $2.80. 


‘ Literature and Life in England, 822 pages; 
3. 
These boeks are revisions of the popular 
American and English literature anthologies 
which are part of the publisher's Literature 
and Life Program for high schools. 

Revised contemporary sections in each 
present the many aspects of the current 
literary scene — the novel, the short story, 
drama in the theater and on the air, poetry, 
biography, and the personal essay. Twen- 
tieth-century writings occupy one-fourth or 
more of each book, and reading lists and 
background materials in each volume reflect 
the important developments of recent years. 

Correlated Student's Guides (workbooks 
providing objective-type lesson and test ma- 


terial) are available for both books. Stu- 
dent’s Guide for Literature and Life in 
America, 68 cents; Student’s Guide for 
Literature and Life in England, 72 cents. 


Scott Foresman California offices are: 186 
West Waverly Drive, Pasadena 2; 533 Mis- 
sion Street, San Francisco 5. 


* * #* 


Dicky and the Indians, by Mabel La Rue, 
is a charming storybook reader (second 
grade level), profusely illustrated in color 
and black and white, telling the exciting 
story of an English-American boy and his 
adopted Indian family. It gives primary 
children a good visual image of life in early 
New England; price $1.92. Published by 
Ginn and Company, 260 Fifth Street, San 
Francisco 3. 


To All California Educators .. . 


A Merry Chitelieins 


and 


A Happy 1949 


From the Members of The 


CALIFORNIA BOOKMEN’S ASSOCIATION 


A. M. (SAM) JOHNSON 
HENRY E. NELSON 


1247-B |éth Street 


President 
Vice President 
Vice President 


Secretary-Treasurer 


Santa Monica, Calif. 








AMONG THE NEW BOOKS 
Continued from Page 15 


CREATIVE ART CRAFTS 


Book 3, by Pedro deLemos. Weaving 
and textiles — pottery and cement craft — 
puppetry and stagecraft; 88 pages; 80 illus- 
trated, 8 in full color; size 9 x 12 inches. 
— by Davis Press, Worcester, Mass.; 

4.75. 


S ineng book completes a series of 3 books 
on related craft subjects by the same 
author, master craftsman, and artist. Pedro 
deLemos brings to us in this new book of 
timely craft subjects a vivid reflection of 
his skill and life-long training and experi- 
ence in the arts and crafts. 


In addition to the 3 main sections, the 
author has included a few pages on making 
novelty jewelry, and sandtable projects — 
ideal material for beginners. This book is 
especially valuable to the Craft teacher in 
schools, Boy and Girl Scout leaders, Y. M.'s, 
many boy and girl club groups, and adult 
craft groups. 


MECHANICAL DRAWING BOOKS 


MicGR4Aw- HILL Book Company has 
brought out the 5th eddition, revised 
and enlarged, Mechanical Drawing, a text 
with problem layouts, by French and Sven- 
sen. First appearing in 1919, this popular 
standard text is now issued as a large volume 
of 450 pages, with many illustrations; price 
$2.80. California school department repre- 
sentative of McGraw-Hill is John Whitsell, 
5927 El Mio Drive, Los Angeles 42. 


Silver Burdett Company has _ issued 
Mechanical Drawing at Work, a text to 
assist students to develop drafting skills and 
acquire trade information, by Rogers and 
Barnes. This job-organized book consists 
of a graduated series of 40 jobs or units; 
190 pages, many illustrations, size 8 x 10 
inches; price $2.80. California offices of 
Silver Burdett are at 709 Mission Street, 
San Francisco 3, and 1032 South Highland 
Avenue, Los Angeles 35. 


TWO VAN NOSTRAND BOOKS 


1 ede important new Van Nostrand Com- 
pany publications are, — 


1. Swoope’s Lessons in Practical Elec- 
tricity, 18th edition, revised and enlarged 
by Hausmann. The big book of nearly 
800 pages, profusely illustrated, for high 
school and above, is completely rewritten. 
The successful and authoritative practicality 
of the text is testified by the many editions 
since the original printing in 1901; price 
$4.80. 


2. Fundamentals of Health and Safety, 
by Mueller and Robertson, makes personal 
health important to boys and girls of high 
school age. There are many illustrations; 
343 pages: price $2.40. It is concise, easy 
to understand, and with excellent reviews, 
tests, and projects at the end of each chap- 
ter. Address Ross Laviolette, High School 
Representative, 162314 West 53rd Street, 
Los Angeles 37. 
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FEDERAL 


AID TO EDUCATION 


TEN-POINT NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION PLATFORM 
TO STRENGTHEN SCHOOLS INCLUDES FEDERAL AID TO EDUCATION 


ROMPT consideration by the 81st 

Congress of Federal Aid to Educa- 
tion is one plank in a 10-point plat- 
form which National Education Asso- 
ciation has announced to “strengthen 
education in the United States during 
the coming year.” 

President Truman, in recent Amer- 
ican Education Week statement, de- 
scribed the schools as “Custodians of 
Freedom.” “This is a time,” he added, 
“which challenges our coming citizens 
to grow in stature and wisdom. It is 
they who for the future must strengthen 
the foundations of freedom at home 
and stand shoulder to shoulder with 
other freedom-loving peoples through- 
out the world. Let us pledge ourselves 
anew during this week to assure them 
the education and the opportunity 
which they need in this great en- 
deavor.” 

Federal aid to education is essential 
to remove the threat to our nation’s 
security caused by millions of children 
who today are denied a fair chance to 
get a basic education. 

Conditions which National Educa- 


tion Association regards as a threat ty 
the nation’s security are: (1) 4,000,009 
? 


‘children of school age are not enrolled 


in any school; 


(2) 2,800,000 persons, 14 years of 
age and older, are illiterate; 

(3) 8,197,000 persons, 14 years of 
age and older, have less than a Sth 
grade education; 


(4) 659,000 persons, about twice the 
number of combat divisions deployed 
in the South Pacific operations of 
World War II, were rejected solely for 
educational deficiencies; 


(5) 100,000 new elementary teachers 
will be needed annually for the ney 
10 years, the output of our colleges 
which prepare teachers in 1948 was 
about 20,000 persons prepared for ele. 
mentary school positions, of whom 
less than 12,000 were 4-year college 
graduates; 


(6) Our public school systems are 
not being prepared to receive the 
9,000,000 more children who are ex. 
pected to be enrolled in 1957 than 
were enrolled in 1947. 





New World of Science 


URNETT, Jaffe, and Zimm are co- 
authors of New World of Science, 
published by Silver Burdett Company. 
This fine new general science text for 
secondary schools, is large format, pro- 
fusely illustrated, and over 500 pages. 


NEW WORLD OF SCIENCE (1) em- 
phasizes the science needed for living in 
today’s world; (2) is built around personal 
and social problems young people consider 
important; (3) points out vividly how sci- 
ence has changed our ways of living; (4) 
provides repeated opportunity for students 
to use scientific methods; (5) uses the 
most modern visual techniques for getting 
across ideas; (6) has been written in an 
intensely interesting, highly readable style. 





In Memoriam 





In memory of Mrs. Edith Armstrong 
See November 1948 issue of this magazine, 
page 28. 

We wish to offer this tribute to our for- 
mer President Edith Armstrong of Capay 
Valley who died July 8. 

Mrs. Armstrong was on the original com- 


mittee that organized the Classroom Teach 
ers Department of the Northern Section. 
She served as the third president. 

Mrs. Armstrong was witty, cheerful and 
friendly. In addition she was a good leader 
and helped to develop the Department. 
The classroom teachers will always be ir 
debted to her for her services. — Lottiellen 
Johnson, Sacramento, and Frances Fother 
inghame, Orland; Committee. 


* * * 


Caroline Pierson of Santa Monica, who 
died last July, was one of the early presi 
dents of Santa Monica Classroom Teachers 
Association and did much to make it a 
strong, unified society. 

Born near Syracuse, New York, Mis 
Pierson graduated from high school there. 
She received an A.B. degree from Syracuse 
University and her A.M. degree from Uni 
versity of California. For 8 years prior to 
going to Santa Monica she and 
Ethelwyn Wing conducted a private schodl 
in Los Angeles. 

She began teaching in Santa Monica High 
School at the beginning of the fall term 
in 1920 and resigned in the fall of 1945. 


* * * 


Dorothy Risk, a Santa Monica teacher, 
died September 22, having served for mort 
than 30 years as a loving and faithful 
teacher in the elementary schools there. 
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FOUR QUESTIONS 
ON SOCIAL STUDIES 


URING our Tehama County workshop, 
cokes having grades 4-8 met in one 
group. One to two hours each day was 
iven to them to discuss the Social Studies. 

They were encouraged to write their 
questions and to put them in a provided 
question’box. One rural supervisor, acting 
as chairman, and about 40 teachers were in 
is group. 

a four of their questions, with 
their own answers. These questions and 
answers may interest other California 
teachers. — Yolanda Bergamini, Rural su- 
pervisor, Tehama County. 


1. How do we start a unit? 


We begin a unit by setting the stage — 
creating the mood for the unit. Teacher or 
pupil-stimulated readiness-procedures may 
be one or combinations of the following 
means to starting a unit: 

Reading or telling a story related to the 
ynit to be studied. 

Showing a movie, preceded and followed 
by questions. 

Showing a filmstrip, with questions before 
and after. : 

Listening to a phonograph record. 

Singing songs related to the unit. 

Bringing news-clippings for the bulletin- 
board. 

Visiting a museum. 

Asking specific questions concerning the 
unit. 

Making an article related to the unit (as 
a log cabin). 

Examining stamp collections. 

Reading letters dated in the period being 
studied. 

The teacher, as guide and skillful ques- 
tioner, can determine what way is best suited 
to her pupils. The maturity-levels of her 
pupils are determining factors. Pupil back- 
grounds and interests are deciding factors. 

Take fourth graders, for example: they 
generally want to do activities that will give 
them personal recognition in their own age 
group. The successful teacher capitalizes on 
this characteristic. She gives them oppor- 
tunity to build articles which they can build 
well. She gives them books that they can 
read well. 

The successful teacher encourages these 
children to write compositions about things 
that interest them. This poem by a fourth 
grade boy, Ben Jennings, won him social 
approval: 

MARSHALL 
Marshall discovered gold. 
He made this State great. 
He divided the gold. 
Without any hate, 


A poem can be used to start a unit, too. 
The variety of ways to begin a unit is un- 
limited. 

Anything which influences growth and 

acter is considered to be Environment. 
The teacher is one of the greatest environ- 
mental influences. Without her, all -the 
above named or listed environmental influ- 
ences are useless. 


2. How much time should be spent on 
Social Studies daily? 

Fifty minutes daily may be used for Social 
Studies. The time permitted depends upon 
the Philosophies and policies of school per- 
sonnel in rural and city areas. 


3. When do you think we should teach 
science? 


Science is taught with the Social Studies 
a much as possible. In the Westward 
Movement unit, for example, children can 
discuss the kinds of soil which the pioneers 
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tried to cultivate; what crops they raised; 
the effects of the different climates that they 
faced on their westward journeys. The 
children can talk about the birds and other 
animals encountered. 

Teachers may use a “utilitarian” science 
time, also. That is, if a special topic, as 
soil erosion or the magnetism of the north 
and south poles, is to be taught, the teacher 
can explain the topic separately from the 
Social Studies. 


4. Do you believe in memorizing a poem 


and why? 


Teachers generally agree that a poem may 


be memorized. Why? For personal enjoy- 


ment. The desire to memorize a poem ought 
to come from a child. When a teacher wishes 
her entire class to memorize a poem for a 
special occasion, as for graduation, she can 
use the force of persuasion and skillful 
questioning to bring out the group desire 
to learn the poem. 


The problems of word-meanings and 
punctuation in poetry were mentioned. 
Word-meanings may be clarified before a 
poem is introduced. Verse punctuation de- 
pends upon the poet. Verse punctuation 
gives emphasis to words or phrases — guides 
expression. Its importance is minimized and 
“sacrificed” to the enjoyment of the poem. 


New Horizons in Teaching 


Suggestions we hope you will find interesting and helpful 
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Lucy Fitch Perkins? 


TWIN SERIES 


The Twin Books 

are a series of 

children’s stories 

written and 

illustrated by 

Lucy Fitch 

Perkins. Each 

book is about a different country or dif- 

ferent period in history. The main char- 

acters are always twins, a boy and girl, 

same ages as the children for whom these 
popular books are written. 


In fact, these books are so popular with 
young readers from ages 6 to 12 that 
when they first appeared several decades 
ago, the phenomenal number of 3 million 
found their way into homes, schools and 
public libraries. 


Today with radio, aviation, movies and 
fast press having brought the whole world 
and its different people—the Dutch, 
English, Chinese, Italian, Filipino, Bel- 
gian, etc., etc.—close together, there is 
a global thinking which touches even the 
youngest members of every family. 


Parents, teachers and librarians all over 
the country, still recall the fascinating 
way Mrs. Perkins, through picture and 
story, establishes friendliness between 
youthful Americans and her Twins of 
many nationalities. So they began to 


knock on the doors of the publishers of 
the Twin Series to make them available 
at once to this generation of grade school 


boys and girls, 


This demand has resulted in the publi- 
cation of a complete new edition of the 
Twin Books—same entertaining, active 
sketches; same lively, interesting tales; 
but in a new format conforming with 
accepted educational standards for today’s 
juvenile literature. 


If further interested, just 
stop at your bookstore 

or talk to the 

Children’s 

Librarian at your 


public library. 


This information 

from WINIFRED WarD, 
..... Noted for her 
course in Children’s 
Literature, North- 
western University; 
authority in Creative 
Dramatics for Children; 


4 
XO 
author Play-making for Children; 
and, as director Children’s Theater, Evanston, 
Illinois, has produced two Twin Books dramatized 
by Mrs. Perkins’ daughter, Eleanor Perkins, 


We hope the foregoing is helpful to you 
just as millions of people find chewing 
Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum 

helpful to them. 


Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum is your standard { 
of quality for real chewing satisfaction. 
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WHICH will it be 


on your next trip? 


If you carry cash on your travels, it 
may be lost, stolen or mislaid. If you 
depend on personal checks, many 
people may not accept them. National 
City Bank Travelers Checks are as 
good as cash, but are far safer. 





They are spendable everywhere, and 
assure peace of mind on your travels. 
If they are lost or stolen, The National 
City Bank of New York will give you a 
prompt refund. The safeguard of sign- 
ing your name on each check . . . not 
only once* but twice** .. . means that 
no one but you can use them. 


Good anywhere in the world until used. 
Denominations of $10, $20, $50 and 
$100. Cost 75¢ per $100. 


Ask for them at your bank. 


NCB 


TRAVELERS 
CHECK 






BACKED BY 
THE NATIONAL CITY BANK 
OF NEW YORK 


First tn Wor da Wide Ba nking 


Member Federa! Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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|LEADERSHIP CLASS 


USING A CLASS PERIOD FOR STUDENT BODY GOVERNMENT 


T was a month before the end of 

the fall semester when a Los An- 
geles junior high school teacher en- 
tered the principal’s office and spoke 
apologetically: 

I haven’t any time during the day 
when I can rehearse all of the student- 
body officers for the Installation Pro- 
gram; at noon some of the girls are 
cashiers in the cafeteria, and some of 
the boys referee noon games.” 

Then. conscious of her tense, har- 
ried voice, she smiled. “We'll get 
some kind of a program ready.” 

During her conference-period a 
few days later, the principal visited 
her room. Sitting on a pupil’s desk, 
he told her his errand: 

“Tve been thinking over your 
problem,” he said. “How would you 
like all the student-body officers in 
one class for one period every day? 
The class could be called the ‘Leader- 


% 99 


ship Class’. 


She wasn’t sure how such a class 
should be conducted, but it sounded 
like a good idea. She inquired of stu- 
dent-body sponsors in other schools 
and found that there were as many 
patterns for carrying on such a class 
as there were schools that had one. 

At the first session of the Leader- 
ship Class the following semester, she 
informed the student-body officers of 
their part in making the class a suc- 
cess. “Ill be here in the rear of the 
room ready to guide you the best I 
know how, but the responsibility run- 
ning the Leadership Class is yours.” 


No Lack of Problems 


The officers found that there was 
no lack of problems to consider nor 
things to be accomplished. At the 
beginning of the semester they dis- 
cussed at length how best to welcome 
and orient the new B7’s. Finally, they 
decided to put on an assembly for the 
newcomers in the form of skits that 
would entertain and at the same time 
explain the rules of the school to 
them. 


In the meantime, the class planned 
meetings for the presidents of the 
homerooms. They issued badges to 


By Vera H. Russell, Hollenbeck Junior High School, Los Angeles 


them and helped them form the Boys 
and Girls Leagues. They took turns 


in leading the Flag Salute at al] ay 
semblies. 


The principal asked for their ¢, 
operation in a clean-up drive. With 
great enthusiasm they made poster 
for the homerooms and halls, They 
planned and made speeches over the 
loud-speaker system. They toured the 
campus for inspection and, later 
made reports on their findings to the 
students. 


They Hear Reports 


Once a week they heard reports 
from the chief justices of the Boys 
and Girls Courts. After considering 
these reports they made suggestions 
to the chief justices on how to secure 
better cooperation from student of- 
fenders. 


Whenever they had time they 
worked on a revision of the student 
body constitution, as the former con- 
stitution was outmoded since the ey 
tablishment of a Leadership Class, 


The teacher-sponsor visited another 
school to see a well-recommended In 
stallation Program. After her report 
to the student-body officers, together 
they wrote a new and more dignified 
program for the installation of offi 
cers. 


Student-body elections, with their 
enthusiastic campaigning, took sev 
eral weeks’ work. 


Fun wasn’t omitted. The Leader 
ship Class attended picnics which 
were especially planned to honor the 
homeroom presidents and heads of the 
service groups. The student-body of 
ficers spent a wonderful day at the 
Huntington Library, widening their 
cultural horizons. They took turns in 
representing their school at meetings 
in other schools, at luncheons and 
banquets. 


Awards Are Prepared 


The last weeks of the semester 
were spent in preparing awards for 
the members of the graduating clas 
who had given any kind of ext 
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curricular service to the school. There 
was scarcely enough time left to in- 
struct the new officers in their duties 
for the following semester. 


N the last day of school the 
teacher-sponsor paused at the 
door of the principal's office: 


“Thanks for your idea of having a 
Leadership Class,” she said, smiling. 
“It certainly made it pleasant to be 
sponsor of the student-body govern- 


The principal nodded. “Yes,” he 
said, “and the boys and girls learned 
how to be better leaders.” 


* * * 


ELCHEROTH VISITS CALIFORNIA 
(Continued From Page 8) 


book for our country when I saw the 
American readers from California and Kan- 
sas teachers, and the elementary science 
books sent us by Mr. Roy Simpson of Cali- 
fornia,” he wrote. 


The National Minister of Education, in 
authorizing projects for the new school- 
books being prepared by Elcheroth and the 
4 other committee members, wrote a fore- 
word to the new curriculum strictly in ac- 
cord with the philosophy behind America’s 
progressive education techniques: 


Child Development Stressed 


“Our education will conform itself to 
the directions of modern educational pro- 
cedures. The essential is the spirit with 
which a curriculum plan is entered into, 
which must inspire the work at school. 


“It is the spirit which the reform hopes 
to renew. . . . It is evident that the child 
has to continue to acquire indispensable 
knowledge. But the education of tomorrow 
must be concrete and lively so that, by the 
agglomeration of knowledge, the child will 
not be exhausted and disgusted with the 
studies and with all other effort. 


“An over-valued importance will neither 
be attributed to the book nor to the pro- 
gram. IT IS THE CHILD HIMSELF 
WHO WILL BE PUT IN THE CENTER 
OF EDUCATION. 


_ "The teacher will no more have a feel- 
ing of insecurity if all his pupils do not 
acquire the whole of the knowledge pre- 
viewed by the program. Above all, it is 
important that he put his pupils into direct 
contact with the world and with life. 


“The teacher will try to give his pupils 
the taste and the habit for exact observa- 
tion. Before all, he will help his pupils to 
improve their desire to know and to under- 
stand... . The teacher's work will consist 
in guiding and enthusing his pupils. .. . 


“As the ultimate aim of all education is 
the formation of character, the teacher must 
use all possible means to develop to a max- 
imum the personalities of his pupils in their 
relation with the little community built by 
the class. . . . 


“Rooted in our country, its traditions and 
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liberties, our Luxembourg education and 
our souls must rise to a ‘sympathetic com- 
prehension and lively communion with 
people all over the world... .” 


A 4-days convention during Christmas 
vacation is planned by the UDEL to ac- 
quaint teachers with the new methods and 
books. 


Compares UDEL to NEA 
“The UDEL is the center of the profes- 


sional life of our classroom teachers,” El- 
cheroth explained. “It is founded on demo- 
cratic ideals, neutral in its relations to 
political parties, inspired by Christian hu- 
manism, and maintains contacts with foreign 
and international teachers’ associations.” 


The organization works for better schools 
and for improvement of the professional 
and social status of classroom teachers, he 
continued. Its monthly journal, ‘Horizons 
Nouveaux,” goes to the entire membership, 
which includes 850 of the 985 classroom 
teachers from kindergarten to professional 
schools. 


* * * 


WESTERN COLLEGES MEET 


Western College Association held its fall 
meeting October 30, at University of Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley. Dr. Claude B. Hutchinson, 
vice-president of the university, extended 
greetings. An important conference theme 
was the ways in which the academic world 
can help to implement UNESCO. President 
of WCA is Frederick Hard of Scripps Col- 
lege: Charles T. Fitts of Pomona College is 
secretary-treasurer. The members include 47 
colleges, universities, and related institu- 
tions; WCA was organized in 1924. 


Dr. John Vieg, professor of government, 
Pomona College, in his important address 
presented a digest of a 150 page survey 
made by over 30 research assistants in 
member institutions and entitled What are 
Member Institutions of the Western Col- 
lege Association Doing To Build an In- 
telligent Public Opinion on Social, Eco- 
nomic, and Political Questions?” 


At the business meeting, the most 
significant action was a revision of the 
constitution by which the Association voted 
to assume the accrediting function for 
the liberal arts colleges and universities in 
the region which the Association serves. 
The area which the Association is serving 
at present is California, Arizona, and 
Nevada. 


President and Mrs. Sproul held a recep- 
tion and tea for the delegates. 


My Suggestion 


Sierra Educational News 
391 Sutter Street, Room 301 
San Francisco 8, California 


On an attached sheet is my 
suggestion for the magazine of 
California Teachers Association. 
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THE 2ist ANNUAL SERIES 


SCHEDULE FOR 
DECEMBER AND JANUARY 


THE AMERICAN SPIRIT 
(Period B) 


Dec. 2 —Tunes of Transportation 
Dec. 9 —Songs of American 
Industry 


Dec. 16—Religious Music in 
America 

Jan. 6 —Music in the American 
Home 

Jan. 13—Social Dancing in 
America 


Jan. 20—The Music of Patriotism 


TEACHER’S MANUAL — FREE 
Available to teachers or leaders of 
listening groups. Request Cards are 
being sent to principals of Western 
schools. For additional Request 
Cards write to Standard School 
Broadcast, San Francisco 20, Calif. 














Enthusiastically 
Received— 


—by Educators 
—by Critics 
—and by School Children 
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CALIFORNIA 
STEPPING-STONES 


RosBerT KINGERY BUELL 





The dramatic, authentic story 
of the important people and 
events in the Golden State’s de- 
velopment, told in simple lan- 
guage for young Californians. 
Profusely illustrated in color 
and black-and-white. 


Comments: 


**... by far the best of its kind ever 
published.” 


— San Francisco Call-Bulletin 


In “this unusual and clearly printed 
book ...is presented the history of 
California as a living pageant...” 

— Los Angeles Times 


“Children will greatly enjoy this 
... Vivid panorama.” 
— Sierra Educational News 


“I think it is one of the best books 

I have ever read. My mother... is 
going to read it too.” 

— from little Marjoria McKune, 

who was awarded a copy by 


the San Francisco News Junior 
Club. 


CALIFORNIA STEPPING ~ STONES is 
already being widely adopted. You'll 
want it for your classroom reading. 


248 pages 


Cloth 6x8 $3.00 
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RECENT CHANGES IN NORTHERN 
CALIFORNIA SCHOOL 
ADMINISTRATION 


By Clive M. Saiz, Director of 
Placement, California Teachers 
Association 


SAN FRANCISCO 


Louis Conlan, former principal, Mission 
High School, is the new coordinator of 
secondary education. 

Gono Moreno is now assistant supervisor 
of attendance. 

Ward Nichols is a member of the super- 
intendent’s staff, in charge of special studies; 
he was formerly veterans counselor and 
coordinator. 

John L. Roberts has been named co- 
ordinator of “A” child welfare. 

Mrs. Abbie Rooney is a member of the 
elementary supervisor's staff; she was for- 
merly a teacher at John Muir School. 

Dr. Harold Spears, formerly of Mont- 
clair, New Jersey, Teachers College, was 
named assistant superintendent in charge of 
elementary schools. 

Robert Stoffer is assistant superintendent 
in charge of buildings and grounds. 

Morris Williams has been appointed 
supervisor of audio-visual aids. He was 
former vice-principal at Balboa high school. 

Joseph Hill is the new principal of 
Lowell; he was former vice-principal and 
dean of boys at the High School of Com- 
merce. 

Laurence Childers is the new vice-prin- 
cipal of Commerce high school; he was 
former principal at John Swett junior high. 

Ann Furst was appointed vice-principal 
of Galileo; she was formerly vice-principal 
of Marina junior high. 

James Morena has been appointed to the 
vice-principalship at Balboa where he was 
formerly head counselor. 

Victor Rossi is the new principal of 
Washington Irving and Jean Parker con- 
solidated schools. 

E. Dalton Howatt, teacher, Marina adult 
school, assigned to the office of the co- 
ordinator of adult education. 

Marie Duffy, appointed a probationary 
vice-principal at Abraham Lincoln high 
school; she was formerly head of the lan- 
guage department, Polytechnic high. 


Kathleen Horgan, transferred from her 
position as vice-principal, John Swett junior 
high school, to the position of vice-prin- 
cipal, Marina junior high school. 

Olympia O’Hara, principal of Sutro ele- 
mentary school, is now principal of the 
consolidated Sutro-George Peabody school. 


Ruth Peabody, principal of the Argonne 
school, has been appointed principal of the 
consolidated Argonne-Cabrillo school. 

Mrs. Ethel F. Roth, principal of Geary 
elementary school, is now principal of the 
consolidated Madison-Geary school. 

Clara M. Schaefer, principal of Spring 
Valley school, is principal of the con- 
solidated Sherman- Gough- Spring Valley 
school. 

Mollie Smith, principal of Winfield Scott 
school, has been appointed principal of 
Winfield Scott-Yerba Buena school. 

Elementary vice-principals, who were 
named vice-principals of consolidated schools, 
include: 

Mrs. Dena R. Aidelberg, Madison school, 
to Madison-Geary consolidated. 

Mrs. Lauretta Piesche, Winfield Scott, to 
Winfield Scott-Yerba Buena. 








Nellie C. Sullivan, Sherma 
Sherman-Gough’Spring Valley, 
Mary Arline Brady, former Principal 
Yerba 2 school, has been transfer 

to Raphael Weill school, replaci 
Fifer, retired. nnn Ele 
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Ethel E. Duncing, former 
George Peabody school, has been ¢ 
ferred to Pacific Heights school, 
Mabel R. Ellis, retired. 

Miriam J. Caro, vice-principal of Sher; 
dan school, has been transferred to red 
— . — Hazel F. Gies, retired. 

rs. Cora N. Jones of B é 
will take Miss Caro’s place. — 

Mrs. Beatrice G. Dryfoos, 
of Junipero Serra school, is n 
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cipal of the consolidated Sutro-Ge : - 
body school. orke Pea “ms 
Mary J. Sweeney, of Grattan school, jx A 
the vice-principal of the newly-consolidated 
Argonne-Cabrillo school. T 
ion 
CONTRA COSTA COUNTY by 
John Horns is a new member of th § ba 
supervisors staff in the County office. stan 
Dell Kay is assisting in the library work The 
in the County Library. H. 
Mrs. Clotilda O. Betzer, former princip ] 
of the Concord elementary school, was ap | Pat 
pointed district superintendent. nat 
James V. Keeler will be principal of Cop. Oje 
cord elementary school. Ce 
tC 
SHASTA COUNTY of 
Hugh Stewart, Jr., is a new member of the 
the supervisor's staff in the County office, ™ 
CALAVERAS COUNTY tin 
Lorraine Valente was elected principal of an 
Angels Camp elementary school; she has bo 
taught there for some time. tim 
Edward Leonard, former principal of me 
Angels Camp elementary school, was elected ing 
to a position in the County office. gr 
bo 
SAN JOAQUIN COUNTY 
Taylor Don Eddie is a child welfare and “ 
attendance supervisor in the County office; sit 
he was formerly vice-principal at Dinuba of 
high school. Yi 
J. Hamilton Hodgson is also a supervisor th 
of child welfare and attendance in the 9 
“County office. rs 
Willard Hancock, former counselor a tI 
Stockton high school, is in charge of re 
search and testing. 
ct 
SONOMA COUNTY is 
Lloyd Dunlap has been elected principal tl 
of Cloverdale elementary school. a 
tt 
MONTEREY COUNTY a 
Mrs. Leona Bradford has accepted a pos I 
tion as music supervisor in the Monterey } ? 
County schools. : : 
Hugh Eldridge was elected to the pos 





tion of Surprise Valley high school, Cedar 
ville, is a member of the staff in the County 
office. 


MODOC COUNTY 

J. Post Williams, former principal of Sur 
prise Valley high school, Cedarville, is @ 
member of the staff in the County office. 











* * 






Alameda High School Faculty Associ 
tion Quarterly Notes is an interesting mime 
ographed bulletin, now in its second 
volume. A recent issue gives excellent cov 
erage to the CTA Bay Section 7th Annual 
Fall Officers Training Conference recently 
held at Asilomar. Lucille di Vecchio # 
editor. 
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agHT THE VICIOUS 
AND OBJECTIONABLE 


pPOINTMENT of an action committee 
Aw five to “work out specific steps” for 
ing into effect on a nationwide front 
Jan recently adopted by the board of 

» oats of National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers to “eliminate vicious comic 
books and objectionable radio and movie 
.” has been announced by Mrs. 
L. W. Hughes, president of the association. 


Mrs. Hughes reiterated that negotiations 
with publishers and producers to accomplish 
the objective are to be on a friendly and 
constructive basis, but said that a “national 
housecleaning” is long overdue. The NCPT 
is united in the conviction that undesirable 
hooks and programs must go. 


The action committee composed of Na- 
tional Congress board members is headed 
by Mrs. Joseph W. Eshelman of Birming- 
ham, Ala., chairman of the organization's 
sanding committee on Juvenile Protection. 
The other members of the group are Mrs. 
H. Otis Howgate of Greenwich, Conn., 
president of the Connecticut Congress of 
Parents and Teachers, and the following 
national committee chairmen: Ralph H. 
Ojemann of Jowa City, Ia., parent educa- 
tion; Dr. Bruce E. Mahan, also of Iowa 
City, visual education, and H. B. McCarty 
of Madison, Wis., radio. Mrs. Hughes said 
the group will meet in Chicago for a ““work- 
ing conference at an early date. 


“It is our objective,” Mrs. Hughes con- 
tinued, “to improve the reading, looking; 
and listening fare of young Americans. Our 
board is unanimous in thinking that the 
time has come to take serious notice of the 
menace to our children from overstimulat- 
ing motion pictures, hair-raising radio pro- 
grams, and, in particular, corrupting comic 
books. 


“Those who control these three mighty 
mediums of communication have a respon- 
sibility toward the public greater than that 
of the ordinary profit-and-loss merchant. 
Yet all three have, in some degree, abused 
the public trust. None have done so more 
grossly, however, than the publishers of 
comic books relying for their appeal on 
bloodthirsty violence. 


“Our interest in this problem of our 
children’s mental and moral environment 
isa friendly one — friendly first of all to 
the children and young people but also to 
all producers, publishers, and radio execu 
tives of good will who appeal to a youthful 
audience. We want to see so many good 
radio shows crowding the air, so many good 
Pictures in neighborhood theaters, and so 
many good books — including some that 
ae really funny—that there will be no 
room left for the cheap and shoddy. 


“Responsible leaders in the motion pic- 
ture and radio industries and, more recently, 
comic book publishers are showing increas- 
ing apprehension about the practices of 
some of their irrespansible competitors. 
They are becoming convinced that they 
must clean house themselves or the public 
will do it for them. We seek to encourage 

responzible leaders and give all-out 
support to their efforts to bring only worth- 
while programs and reading material to our 


children,” 


Mrs. Hughes said that the “national 
ousecleaning” must start in local commu- 
nities and urged local PTA’s to get behind 
ih national committee and “do a thorough 
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WHY sre tne 
lie ory soon: 


the Nation’s Basic Readers? 


FIRST WITH OFFSET ILLUSTRATIONS 


FIRST WITH THE REBUS 
FIRST WITH INTEGRATED TEXTFILMS 
FIRST WITH TRIPLE TEACHING PLANS 


These are reasons but not THE reason 
Write us for the answer 


Kow, Peterson and Company 


EVANSTON, ILLINOIS WHITE PLAINS, N. Y. 
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Teachers 


SAVE YOURSELF TIME AND RESEARCH 
by using the world's daily newspaper — 
THE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR 


Here are some of the Monitor's daily helps for teachers: 

"State of the Nation" — a front-page column on the Home Front... 
Exclusive, eye-witness dispatches from the Monitor's globe-circling 
correspondents . . . Education Page — professional slants on teaching 
.. Daily Features Page —natural science column, vocabulary building 
features . . . Children's and Young Folks’ columns of stories, crafts, 
games . . . The Home Forum with pictures, poetry, excerpts from 
classic and modern writings. Colorful Magazine Section on people 
and places. 


Use this coupon now and have the Monitor's exclusive news and 
features to save yourself time and research in your teaching. Special 
School Offer —9 months for $6.50. 


The Christian Science Monitor 
One, Norway Street, Boston 15, Mass. 

| am enclosing $6.50 for a nine months’ subscription to The Christian Science 
Monitor at the special school rate. 


Sailnet tical i ae 
School or College... bbeheth kaon CRN 2h ooo 8 oh ee 
sits naeieganalaindnailaantathaliaelapaml dai ee ie oe 
i sikssscciscaditeccidehcnskcucaiiliteatteaballadlg tne al ale ye a iscerinsisicthinciias 
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USE THIS COUPON 

OR A SHEET OF PAPER 
State Teachers Magazines 
307 North Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 1, Illinois 
Please have sent to me the items 
checked in the quantities indicated. 
3c is enclosed for each item checked. 
18c. 22c. 23c. 24¢. 


Subject taught 
Name of School 


CRAVOLA 


CLASSROOM 
PROJECT 


Christmas Tree Toys 


Jumping Jack of heavy white paper shows 
front and back view. The two parts for 
each arm and leg are attached with brass 
Spread-fasteners. Decorate with 
CRAYOLA. When string is pulled, arms 
and legs move. 


Drum is made by covering a tin can with 
white paper decorated with CRAYOLA. 
Top is a piece of old inner tube. Rubber 
ball on stick. 
CRAYOLA is the trade name of 
Gold Medal Wax Crayons 
that do not smudge or bend, 
are permanent and water- 
proof, 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 
41 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N.Y. 
San Francisco Office: 5 Third St. 
Pacific Coast Factory: Los Angeles 


SS 


Ov advertisers have messages for you. 

Sometimes they have booklets or charts 
they believe you can use. This material will 
be sent promptly if you make your request 
either directly to the advertiser or by using 
the convenient coupon below. 


18c. Handbook for Classroom Success 
by Webster Publishing Company, has “how 
to” suggestions for 9 teaching programs in 
such subjects as spelling, reading, arithmetic, 
health and safety, communication skills. 


22c. List of Colleges and Universities 
offering courses in engineering, transporta- 
tion and traffic management; more than 150 
colleges are listed. Also contains information 
on home-study courses, cooperative engineer 
courses and private technical schools. Suit- 


able for upper grades. American Association 
of Railroads. 


23c. Nutrition Information Tests for 
primary, intermediate and upper grade 
levels. General Mills. 


24c. Sculpstone and How to Carve It is 
a small leaflet describing a very old medium 
and its present-day applications for students, 
sculptors, designers, hobbyists. Far Eastern 
Sculpstone Co. 


25c. “Aviation in the Elementary 
Grades,” offers graded units and selected 
reference bibliography for the elementary 
teachers who are integrating air-age learning 
with regular classroom curriculum. TWA. 


Unique New 
Safety Edueation Film 


Titled "The Safest Way" Now Avail- 
able to Schools 


From Traffic Engineering and Safety 
Department, American Automobile 
Association, Washington 6, DC. 


“THE Safest Way” is the title of a 

unique, new traffic safety educa- 
tional film produced for elementary 
grades by the American Automobile 
Association and affiliated AAA Auto- 
mobile Clubs, and now available for 
school use. A long-time AAA objec- 
tive has been production and encour- 
agement of others to develop needed 
safety education films. 


Produced by motion picture studios 
of Pennsylvania State College, “The 


Safest Way” depicts in dramatic 

fashion the step-by-step activities of 
typical classroom of bright fad 
graders who show how the 


a Y work 
out each child's safest route . 


school, to the store, to the church, ty 
the movies . . . or well, to any place 
This is done on a large map of th, 
school area, each child drawing his 
path to and from school and tellin 
why he follows that particular route. 


Utilizing the volunteer services of selected 
schools, Director Frank Neusbaum has ep. 
ated lifelike situations of absorbing interey 
to child audiences. First school showings 
indicate that children give rapt attention 
to the new safety educational movie. They 
are impressed by the idea of selecting 
safest routes in advance, and the way jg 
which the child “actors and actresses” dp 
it. Teachers were enthusiastic about work. 
ing out the project as part of their regular 
safety program. 


The producers were fortunate to have 
aid and counsel from a script review con. 
mittee of the National Commission on Safe. 
ty Education and the Division of Audio 
Visual Instruction, National Education Ay 
sociation, as well as help during produc 
tion from elementary school specialists of 
the Department of Education of the Penny 
sylvania State College. 


Made originally in Kodachrome, the 
film is available for showing to school 
audiences in both Kodachrome and in 
black and white. The picture is in sound 
throughout with the children and teacher 
explaining their step-by-step procedure of 
determining why certain routes are safest 


Educators interested in reviewing the 
film or obtaining a print by loan or pu 
chase are invited to contact the nearet 
AAA Automobile Club er Traffic Engineer 
ing and Safety Department, American Au 
tomobile Association, Washington 6, D.C 


Christmas Rhapsody — 10 minutes, 
16mm; black and white; sound. Encydo 
paedia Britannica Films. 


oe produced for use in the 
home, this delightful film finds a big 
welcome from school groups always need 
ing program material for ‘special’ days. 


The Christmas season's loveliest songs 
and carols, by unseen orchestra and choi, 
are background for views of fir-for 
mountains where grows the tiny tree tht 
tells the story. The forester and his chil 
dren cut the little fir and sled it home. h 
a place of its own, by the glow the hearth, 
with a gleaming star in its crown, the 
tree knew it had been chosen to help the 
world find joy and love nad peace, on 
night before Christmas. 


There is no age limit on the enjoymetl 
of this film; its quality and mood combine 
the mysteries of the true Christmas spitt 
and the charm of a poetically-told fain 
tale. — Dorothea Pellett. 
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ACTIVITIES AT WATSONVILLE 


By Lawrence Slavich, 
Publicity Chairman 


1, Men’s Faculty Hears Report on Con- 
ference 

T a recent meeting of the Men's Fac- 
Aus Organization of Watsonville High 
School, Paul Pfeiffer, president of the 
group, reported upon the Program con- 
ducted by California Teachers Association 
leaders at a conference recently held at 

jlomar. 

— “A Dynamic and Alert Teachers 
Association in Every Community” for its 
theme, sessions of the conference were de- 
yoted to such subjects as active teacher or- 
ganizations, professional ethics, salary 
schedules, and budget work for teacher 
committees. Mr. Pfeiffer, official represen- 
tative of the organization, took part in 
forum discussions. 

During the dinner meeting, Mr. Strom- 
berg, salary committee head, gave a pre- 
liminary report on the work of his com- 
mittee in which he stressed the importance 
of placing the schedule upon a permanent 
basis. 

After hearing a report by Mr. Rowland 
upon a newly-proposed constitution for 
CTA, Central Coast Section, the group 
decided to refer this document to the Con- 
stitution Committee appointed last year and 
to have proposed modifications presented 
by Mr. Hamilton, State Council member, to 
the Section’s Council at the November 


meeting in Salinas. 
It was decided that the organization should 


contribute to the Community Chest as a group. 
Mr. Coelho was appointed head of a committee 
to investigate teacher retirement plans, Mr. 
Rowland was named chairman of a legislative 
‘ committee, and Mr. Slavich was appointed 
publicity chairman, 

2. Watsonville Faculties Initiate Activities 

Active locally over a period of two years, 
the combined faculty groups of Watson- 
ville schools are sponsoring activities for 
the present school year to further their 
social and professional development. 

With “A Guidance Program for Watson- 
ville Schools” for its theme, Watsonville 
administrators and teachers attended a 
teachers institute held the opening week 
of the school year at Watsonville High 
School. 

Beginning their social activities for the 
fall semester, more than 100 members of 
the Watsonville High School and Elemen- 
tary School faculties gathered at a barbe- 
cue held at Mt. Madonna. In addition to 
acquainting the members with their new 
superintendent, Larry Jones, special effort 
was made to make the new faculty mem- 
bers feel at home. Definitely planned are 
a Christmas party and a spring picnic for all 
educators in the school system. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS 


F your name and address, as 
printed on the cover of your 
Sierra Educational News, is NOT 
correct, please immediately notify 
California Teachers Association, 391 
Sutter Street, San Francisco 8. 
WHENEVER. you change your ad- 
dress, notify us, stating your old 
address as well as your new one. 
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Professional movements have begun. 


Drives for NEA and CTA membership 
have been initiated. Contributions to the 
Community Chest fund have been made. 


URTHER activities will be directed by a co- 
ordinating committee, composed of repre- 


sentatives’ from each of the teacher groups. 
This includes the women’s and men’s faculty 
group of the high school and the elementary 
teachers association. Jack Hamilton is the 
chairman of this committee; Sally Donohue is 
secretary. 


Three Daylights daily 


between San Francisco and Los Angeles 


The luxury trains everybody can afford 


Now you can take your choice of three Daylights daily—the 
Morning and Noon Coast Daylights and the San Joaquin 
Daylight between San Francisco and Los Angeles. 


onLy °7 °° one WAY °13°° ROUND TRIP 


(plus 15% Federal tax which applies to all transportation) 


in a soft, reclining seat, reserved for you, in a beautiful stream- 
lined chair car. Please reserve your seat in advance. Next 
time, try the train between San Francisco and Los Angeles. 


S-P 


The friendly Southern Pacific 


Metropolitan Achievement Tests: 


Forms R. §S. T. 


® standardization based on testing over 500,000 
pupils in 48 states in city, town, and rural schools 


© mid-term testing is advantageous — the new 
Metropolitan is ideal for use this winter 


lowa Language Abilities Test: 


@ vives practical, reliable, valid sampling of 
language skills and locates weaknesses 


© two batteries — elementary and intermediate 
— cover all the grades from 4 to 10 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


121 Second St., San Francisco 5 


DON JONES, Pacific $S.W. Manager 


M. W. PECHET, Venice 
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Let Your Friends 

Tour Our Country And 

Its Possessions As The 

Guests of Governors, Senators and State Officials 


e NOW YOU CAN SEND YOUR FRIENDS 
A TRULY DIFFERENT GIFT FOR CHRISTMAS. 


Just imagine your friends receiving a letter every week for 
fifty-two weeks from a Governor, Senator or State Official. Each 
week a four-page letter from one particular state or possession, 
describing the beauties, facilities and points of interest . . . fully 
illustrated! 

For a period of 52 weeks your gift list will thrill to a free tour 
of our great country and its possessions. Your friends will have an 
illustrated travelogue that they will treasure through the years. 
Letters from Maine to California from the great North to the 
deep South ... from romantic Hawaii! 


The Gift for Those 12 to 80 


Everybody from 12 to 80 will. want to be your special guest on 
the U.S. Tour. And just a gentle reminder . . . do not forget a 
gift for yourself. 


Send Ho Money! 


Send your gift list today . . . without money The first of 52 
weekly letters will be received on December 23rd by all you list. . . 
and a letter a week every week thereafter for twelve months. A 
beautiful gift card, bearing your name as sponsor, will be enclosed 
with the first letter. 

Remember . . . send no money. Just send your gift list today. 
You will be invoiced at the low cost of $5.20... in January... 
for each series of 52 letters ordered. This is the most startling new 
gift idea of the 1948 Christmas Season. 


U.S. TOUR BUREAU 
Dept. M25 
415 N. DEARBORN STREET 
CHICAGO 10, ILLINOIS 
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CTA STATE HEADQUARTERS 


The offices, including Placement, 
will be closed: 


Friday, December 24; Saturday, 
December 25 — Christmas Weekend. 


Saturday, January 1 — New Year’s 
Day. 





Coming Events 


_ December 3 — State Directors of Voca- 
tional Education. Chicago. 


December 3-6 — Chief State School Of- 
ficers of the United States; annual meeting. 
Madison, Wisconsin. 


December 10, 11 — CTA State Council 
of Education; semi-annual meeting, meet- 
ings of the State committees and of CTA 
Board of Directors. CTA Southern Sec- 
tion Headquarters, Los Angeles. 


December 15 — California Association of 
Public School Business Officials, Northern 
Section. Oakland. 


December 15, 16— Association of Cali- 
fornia County School Superintendents; an- 
nual conference. Sacramento. 


December 18 — State Commission on 
School Districts. Palace Hotel, San Fran- 
cisco. 


December 20, 21— California Mathe- 
matics Council; annual conference. Stan- 
ford University. 


December 25 — Christmas Day. 


December 27, 28— Phi Delta Kappa; 
district conference. Hotel Clark, Los An- 
geles. 


December 27-30 — American Association 
for Advancement of Science and National 
Science Teachers Association; joint meeting. 


Washington, DC. 
January 1, 1949 — New Year's Day. 


January 3—Convening of California 
State Legislature, 58th General Session. 


January 7 — California Association of 
Public School Business Officials, Southern 
Section. Los Angeles. 


January 7, 8—California Agricultural 
Teachers Association, Governing Board; 
mid-year meeting. Fresno. 


January 8—CTA Southern Section 
Council; regular meeting. At the Section 
Headquarters, Los Angeles. 


January 15—-CTA State Board of 
Directors; regular meeting. At the CTA 
State Headquarters, San Francisco. 


January 15—-CTA Northern Section 
Council; regular meeting. Sacramento. 


January 15 — California Educational Re- 
search and Guidance Association, Southern 
Section. Los Angeles. 


January 19— California Association of 
Public School Business Officials, Northern 
Section. Oakland. 


January 29 — CTA Bay Section Council; 
regular meeting. Womens City Club, San 
Francisco. 









EASY-CARVING STOK 


For Artist, Sculptor, Hobbyi 
etc. Imported Oriental fone 
in Grain and Color! Cuts 
Pocketknife. 
ENDORSED BY PROFES 
& SCHOOLS ONALS 
Work Kits $1.60, $2.60, $5. 
East of Miss. River, Ne cone 


FAR EASTERN SCULPSTONE co 
159 B. 28th St. - Dept. E - NYC 1g 
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ATTENTION 


Kindergarten Nursery School 
Elementary Grade 


TEACHERS 


call on us to help solve your wooden 
educational problems 
Floor Blocks - Hollow Blocks 
Saw Horses - Mitre Boxes 
Ironing Boards - Irons 
Cots, etc. 


AIRFLO MANUFACTURING 
217 N. Meeker 
El Monte, California 
QUALITY — the By-word of Airflo 
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PLAY AT HOME 
Takes Work Out of Learning 
You learn to read, and 
Spanish. No work! No dull exer. 
cises! No previous knowledge of 
Spanish necessary, Results ob 
tained through a series of § 
fascinating games... playedy 
solitaire, or by 2, 8 or 4 persons, 
Beautifully illustrated cards— 
10 decks in all —and clear in 
struction books shows you everything. Already 
adopted in thousands of classrooms, By mail 
$4.95 Postpaid or C.0.D. (you pay postage), 
Money-back guarantee. 


LANGUAGE INSTITUTE, Inc. 
Dept. T-2, Allentown, Pa. 




















“The Supreme Authority’ 





WEBSTER'S 








DICTIONARY 
Stcond Edition, Classroom 


and Library 


Encyclopedic: information on 
every subject, at your finger tips; 
600,000 entries, 12,000 illustrations. 
Up to date: the only entirely revised 
and rewritten unabridged dictionary 
in 25 years. 

Economical: the acquisition of 
Webster’s New International 
Dictionary lessens the need for 
investment in supplementary 
reference books. It is truly 
“the foundation book 
of education.” 
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Compiled by the @ 
famous Merriam- 
Webster _ editoria 
staff; the product © 










of over a century of © Ss 

dictionary -making \ *serews 

experience. : 
Write for Booklet E. 






G.& C. MERRIAM CO. ' 
Springfield 2, Mass. 
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ontinuous Quality 


Is Quality You Trust 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


“Coke 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 
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Your convenient headquarters 


for everything in 


SCHOOL EQUIPMENT 
and SUPPLIES 


yuR friendly. reliable service saves you time 
ind money by simplifying your school- 
equipment and supplies purchasing task. 
We have been serving the nation’s schools 


for many years, SO we have a first-hand 


knowledge of your problems and requirements. 


You'll find it pays to depend on our 
experienced staff—as so many leading 
school authorities are already doing 

to help you get the greatest values 


in everything you need. 


FREE—Write for our catalog today! 


Our illustrated catalog is a mine of 
information on the newest and finest in all 
types of school furniture and supplies. You'll 
want to keep it on your desk for handy 
reference. It’s absolutely free, so write for 
Universal Table, and American Envoy Chair No. 368 your copy today. Consult us on all your 
Remarkably serviceable and attractive. Unex purchasing problems—we welcome every 
ae aa — opportunity to serve you MSS" way possible. * 
+ f 


tmeucan Sealing Company 


207 Van Ness Ave. touth. San Francisco 
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